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THE EYE AND THE HAND. 


In a lecture delivered by him a year ago last fall, the Hon. Carl 
Schurz uttered this sentiment: “‘ Any system of education which fails 
to teach the child to see, to hear, and to reproduce correctly, is essen- 
tially faulty.” He further stated, as the result of personal observa- 
tion, that the teachers of this country are neglecting their duty in 
the direction indicated; and he arraigned them accordingly. Is the 
ex-Senator’s charge just ? 

Being limited to ten minutes, it is impossible to consider the three 
items mentioned—to see, to hear, to reproduce—with any degree of 
satisfaction either to this assemblage or to myself; hence, I omit the 
second point and offer a few fragmentary suggestions upon the first 





and third. 

Much has been said and written, of late, upon penmanship and 
drawing; and it is indicative of good to see these two branches more 
and more attended to in our schools. However, investigation will 
convince us that they are by many considered asanend and not as a 
means. Very often we find that those who are considered tolerably 
good penmen are entirely unable to do even indifferent black board 
work. Pupils are, too often, drilled in the matter of holding the 
pen and of occupying a proper position, during the penmanship ex- 
ercise, and then are allowed to occupy the most incorrect and injuri- 
ous positions at all other times when engaged in writing. This is en- 
tirely wrong. If it is necessary that the eye should be at a proper 
distance from the page, during the penmanship exercise, it is also 
necessary that this distance should be observed at any time when 
written work is being done. If it is necessary that the hand should 
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grasp pen or pencil in a certain manner, during the penmanship ex- 
ercise, it is equally as necessary that this should be observed during 
any work in writing. Training eye and hand for a few minutes every 
day, as a stated exercise, and allowing them to run wild during the 
remainder of the day, is sheer folly; and the sooner we change our 
tactics upon this point, the better. We must pay more attention to 
all written work. That this has not been done, I will prove to you 
by the testimony of the presidents of two of our Normal schools 
and that of the four regular institute conductors of our State. Their 
united testimony evinces the lamentable fact that, although teachers 
are generally able to write, their writing does not show systematic 
training of eye and hand. Here, then, let the witnesses speak for 
themselves. 

*T do not find the average teacher in the institute even tolerable 
with pen or pencil. Some give evidence of training of the eye, and 
others show that they have fair control of their hands; but few give 
evidence of discipline of both eye and hand.” 

* They all write; but some are illegible, and not one in twenty in- 
dicates training in penmanship.” 

* So far as my observation goes, there are many teachers who write 
fairly upon paper; but very few can do decent black-board work.” 

“In general, our students, when they first come to us, pay very 
little regard to neatness and to arrangement, when working with pen 
and pencil; as might be inferred, their black-board work is, therefore, 
simply execrable. If they were blind, they ought todo better work. 
Their work indicates only such training of the hand as may be inci- 
dentally had in the practice of writing; and no training whatever of 
the eye.” 

* As students present themselves for admission into the Normal 
School, I find few who are ready workers with pen and pencil. The 
matter presented, on paper, by candidates, is executed painfully and 
at great expense of time. The hand is cramped and stiff; the pen- 
manship is comparatively illegible, is without arrangement, and ex- 
hibits little care. The black-board work incident to mathematics is 
unintelligible from omissions of symbols, and neglect of proper ar- 
rangement of matter renders crayon work deficient in finish and 
manner.” 

I close the testimony upon this point with the language of a caus- 
tic friend of ours who curtly says: 
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“They are usually ready with pencil; that is, they are supplied; 
but they can not handle it to any advantage.” 

Now, if this testimony is good for anything; if these witnesses are 
reliable—and, I hope, no one will impeach their veracity—then the 
charge made by Carl Schurz is a just one. 


Let us consider this view from another stand-point. ‘* We spelt 
only as we write;” hence written spelling is taking the place of oral 
work. What does inquiry prove to us in this direction? The great. 
majority of teachers and students are utterly unable to discover 
through the eye, any mistake made by the hand. Let us give an ay- 
erage institute class a list of words; after writing, let us spell each 
word orally, requesting the members to mark errors; then collect. 
papers and examine them. The result will be two-fold; we shall find 
that teachers, as a general thing are poor spellers, and that they are 
unable to detect errors. Both results are the inevitable consequences 
of lack of training of the eye. There is in the eye of every person 
a blind spot; and it is truly amazing to find so many people whose 
chief aim of life seems to be to cultivate this blind spot, to the ex- 
clusion of the remainder of the eye. 

But I call up my witnesses: 

“They spell indifferently—say fifty per cent. of common words 
alike in pronunciation, but different in spelling. It follows that 
they can not detect errors.” 

“They spell orally with a fair degree of accuracy, but, in writing, 
their spelling is very deficient in correctness. They can not discover 
errors in written spelling until the particular wrong form is marked, 
and some candidates can not readily discover an error when it is spe- 
cifically indicated.” 

“They find great difficulty in discovering errors in written spelling, 
even when the correct spelling is read to them. This inability is a 
matter of remark in all the entering classes at the Normal School 
also.” 

“They are generally indifferent spellers, especially so by the written 
method.” 

“It is the exception to find those whose eyes are of any critical use 
tothem. ‘They have eyes—but they see not.’” 

Nor is this inability to see, confined to those who attend Institutes 
and Normal Schools. By no means. It is widespread through the 
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world. Thousands of people are, this year, going to Philadelphia. 
By and by, they'll come back and tell us of the delightful trip they 
had; of the amount of money they have spent; of the elegance of 
the hotel at which they stopped; and of the fact that they have visit- 
ed the exposition grounds often, and that the Exposition is a “ big 
thing;” they'll tell us-all this and then look with pity upon us poor 
mortals who have not the necessary funds to accompany them; but 
what will they have actually seen when they turn their backs upon 
Philadelphia and wend their way homeward? They will, undoubt- 
edly, have become impressed with the Exposition as a stupendous 
whole; but, I fear, the blind spot in their eye will have prevented 
their seeing anything critically. (Present company excepted.) 

But, not only must the eye be trained to see correctly and criti- 
cally, the hand must be trained to reproduce; otherwise the impres- 
sions made upon the understanding through the eye will be of com- 
paratively little valne. 

Thomas Nast, upon the assembling of a new congress, goes to 
Washington, scans every member whom he has not previously known, 
carefully from head to foot, and immediately reproduces the impres- 
sion made upon his mind. And woe to the man who is so unfortu- 
nate as to be the possessor of some physical peculiarity or bodily de- 
fect. Who does not remember the eye of Ben Butler, or the nose of 
Andrew Johnson? Ido not say that Nast does not go to extremes 
in this matter of caricaturing; but I do say that he has the ability to 
see and to reproduce. 

Prof. Morse, the author of a First Book of Zoology (which little 
book, by the way, will serve as an eye-opener to every one who reads 
it carefully), delights the vast audiences which greet him wherever 
he lectures, as much by the reproduction, with crayon, of animal 
forms, as by the verbal description he gives of them. 

But, it is said, these men are artistic by nature, we are not. Very 
well. Olney may be said to be a natural mathematician; is that any 
reason why I, not having a mathematical turn of mind, should be 
excused from mastering even the very fundamental principles of 
mathematics? We are only too apt to excuse our short-comings in 
certain directions by saying that we have no natural taste. This ex- 
cuse is simply an insult to Providence, and I have no sympathy for 
those who are continually manufacturing excuses for their own indo- 


lence. 
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The teacher, above all other persons, needs to.possess this power of 
reproducing that which he has seen. He must know how to draw, 
asa means of proper illustration of the subject under discussion. 
The sciences, geography, history,—all require of the teacher that he 
should have power to illustrate, not simply by the use of his voice, 
but by the use of his hand. Where is the intelligent teacher who 
does not know that map drawing is an essential accompaniment of 
history and geography, two of the branches taught in every school? 
But is our average teacher able to draw maps? Our own experience 
and that of the gentlemen heretofore quoted, give a negative answer 
to this interrogatory. Neither is the eye able to grasp form or dis- 
tance, nor is the hand able to reproduce even if the impression upon 





the eye were correct. 

Once more, I refer to my witnesses: 

“They are not able to judge of distances: they can not draw 
maps.” 

“They judge poorly of distances; they can not draw maps readily; 
few can draw them at all.” 

“ Except in a few favored localities, very little attention is given to 
map drawing; I find, however, that students learn this quite readily.” 

“They are unable to tell distances, hights, dimensions; few candi- 
dates can draw maps; sume affirm that they have taught map-draw- 
ing, but can not draw themselves, and their first efforts always sub- 
stantiate the negative claim.” 

Just think of the idea of teaching that of which we have no 
knowledge ourselves! 

One more—and I call your special attention to it:— 

“Their ideas of distance are simply ridiculous. Very few know 
anything about map-drawing, and most of them are quite certain that 
they can never learn—because, as they assert, they have no talent in 
that direction.” 

No talent! Words utterly fail me to express the supreme disgust 
I entertain for such persons as have no talent, no taste! 

What our schools need then, is that they be placed in charge of 
those whose eyes are trained to see, to see minutely, correctly, criti- 
cally; and whose hands, guided by eyes so trained, are able to do any 
and all written work legibly, carefully, neatly; and to reproduce, in a 
correct and neat manner, picture impressions as they occur in the 
pursuance of our every day work. 
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Not until this is done, shall we be able to repel the just charge 
made against us by the Honorable gentleman, whose name was men- 
tioned at the outset. 

Read at Milwaukee, July 6, 1876. A. EARTHMAN. 


NOTES FROM A GERMAN UNIVERSITY. 

Any description of the city of Gottingen would be quite unneces- 
sary, for I have seen in your office Hart’s “German Universities,” 
and his description of the town, and of the “ Wall,” is to the life. 

The university buildings are located here and there through the 
city. The auditorium is a fine new structure, and the new museum, 
which is now building, isona magnificent scale. With these two ex- 
ceptions, the university buildings which I have seen look old and 
quaint. The library occupies an immense building; but it is now too 
small and is soon to be enlarged. 

I am well pleased with Gottingen, and with its people. I find easy 
access to cultivated society, where one can hear the best of German. 
I have been invited several times to evening parties, and have always 





accepted the invation. Such opportunities to extend one’s acquain- 
tance among those who speak good German are not to be lost. I 
shall not soon forget the kindness shown to me by these people. 
When a man finds himself among strangers and speechless, he is in 
a condition to appreciate this liberal German hospitality. 

In the language I can see that I am making progress. I now un- 
derstand most that I hear, with little difficulty. In conversation I 
can usually express myself, but, it must be confessed, in a very lame 
way. | receive instruction from a student, giving him English les- 
sons in return. At present I am reading Becker's Grammar, written 
in German, and some of Lessing’s plays; and I am also translating 
from Horace into German. 

I hear Prof. Sauppe four hours a week, upon Horace; and Dr. Niese 
two hours a week upon the Iliad. Dr. Niese has thus far been dis- 
cussing the questions of Homer's time, whether he composed the 
whole Iliad,—and the like. * * 

Prof. Sauppe began with a short review of Horace’s life. He next 
discussed the various ways to which the text of Horace has been cor- 
rupted, and the relative merits of the various texts which we have at 
present. He then began explaining the text. He has explained 
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Satires 7, 4, and 9, of Book I, and is now nearly through with Satire 
6, of Book II. He has been working on these four Satires since Oct. 
31. You see that the Professor does not hasten over the ground. 
One day he occupied most of his hour with lines 44 and 45, Satire 9, 
Book I—‘‘ pancoxum—usus.” He finds himself at a loss to decide, 
who spoke these words, and to whom the words refer. He showed 
us the following possible ways of interpretating the lines: 

(1.) The garrulous man may have spoken them with reference to 
either Horace or Maecenas. (2.) Horace may have spoken them with 
reference to Maecenas. (3.) Horace may have said “ pancoxum— 
sanae,’ with reference to Maecenas; and the garrulous man, “ Nemo 
—usus,” with reference to either Maecenas or Horace. (4.) The gar- 
rulous man may have said “ pancorum—sanae,” and Horace, “ Nemo- 
usus,” both referring to Maecenas. 

Prof. Sauppe finds it hard to say which of these readings he pre- 
fers, the words are applicable in either case. 

This will give you an idea of the care with which the Professor 
examines the various passages. 

My notes on Prof. Sauppe’s lectures were, of course, at first worth- 
less; but they are now nearly all good, and have been so for some 
weeks. They are, however, by no means full. 

Besides the two lectures which I have mentioned, I attend most of 
the sessions of the Philological Seminary. This occupies seven hours 
aweek. Here the students, and the Professor who is in charge, dis- 
cuss passages from the classics. The discussions are carried on in 
Latin. . These young German students speak Latin with no little ease; 
and as for the professors, they speak extemporaneously in Latin with- 
out the least hesitation. It is unnecessary to say that I am only a 
listener in the seminary, and that I can understand scarcely a sen- 
tence I hear. As I listen to their easy flow of Latin, I am sometimes 
stimulated and sometimes discouraged. 

There are something more than a thousand students here, and 
about a hundred professors, and “ privat-docenten.” Lectures closed 


last Tuesday for a vacation of two weeks. H. 
Gottingen, Dec, 25, 1876. 


—_-- 


The public schools should teach children the art of reading silent- 
ly as well as orally. This is almost entirely overlooked. 
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CHOPPING LOGIC OVER THE MINUS SIGN. 


Very reluctantly, and certainly with no personal feeling, I am con- 
strained to file my “bill of exceptions” to Prof. Rankin’s article in 
the January JouRNAL. 

In the first place, any one who assumes to write or speak concern. 
ing any mathematical question, is bound to use only such language 
as will bear the closest scrutiny. His use of terms must be so exact 
that the more strict the construction which the critic applies, the 
more clear and luminous his reasons appear. I am bound to assert 
this rule in spite of the danger of being hoisted by my own petard. 

The present mathematical notation is admittedly the result ot 
growth and I have no idea that Stifelius, when he invented the signs 
+ and —, attributed to them any other signification than that of 
operation, and their secondary use as symbols of character is undoubt- 
edly an after-thought and due.to the growth of mathematical ideas. 
[ fully agree with Prof. Rankin that “ the failure to distinguish these 
two uses of the signs” causes much of the mystification about them, 
and supplement the statement with this additional cause—the failure 
to see that both uses are often merged in either symbol; as, for in- 
stance, the addition of a positive number (all quantities in analysis 
are numbers at the bottom) and the subtraction of a negative num- 
ber are indicated by the sign (+-) plus, while the addition of a nega- 
tive number and the subtraction of a positive number are both indi- 
cated by the sign (—) minus. This brings me to the question—Is 
there such a thing as negative abstract number? As a matter of 
logic—(not historical growth) does the practical application (or ex- 
ample) give rise to the discrimination; or having the conception first, 
do we apply it to practical problems? 

The decision of this question will help us to cut some Gordian 
knots that are to follow. As a matter of philosophy I am persuaded 
that the conception precedes the application precisely as it does in 
the case of the discrimination between abstract and concrete numbers 
themselves. If the how many exists at all independexé of the what, 
then the conception of opposite effects where it enters into combina- 
tion can hardly be denied. 

In decimal arithmetic the signs +- and — have only their funda- 


mental use and all numbers are combined according to fixed laws, and 
well known effects are produced, but when we advance to literal 
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arithmetic and the higher departments of analysis, that previous 
theory of numbers is at once denominated the theory of positive 
numbers and we conceive a theory of numbers according to which 
the effects produced by their combination are exactly opposite, and 
this new theory is called the theory of negative numbers. What- 
ever influence or effect may be secured by the use of a positive num- 
ber, the exact opposite is secured by the use of a negative number. 
What then shall we understand by the expression —ax? Simply 
this: some number of units estimated in such a manner that what- 
ever influence may be attributed to -+ ax the opposite is ascribed to 
—ax. For example, if adding + «ar to any number increases it, add- 
ing —axc to it must decrease it, and vice versa. If subtracting 
+-ac from any number decreases it, then subtracting —ax from it 
must increase it. But this brings me into violent conflict with “ the 
doctrine of the minus sign” as it appears in Prof. Rankin’s article. 


It will be observed that I have supposed the additions and subtrac- 
tions to take place entirely independent of any hypothesis concern- 
ing the charaeter of the number to be increased or diminished, and 
according to the aforesaid doctrine, a negative number cannot be 
subtracted from a positive number simply because it makes no 
part of it. The explanation of this conflict is found in the final 
paragraph of Prof. R.’s article, to wit.: “ A negative term, consid- 
ered as a quantity, is concrete,” that is, all negative numbers are 
concrete. If you cannot subtract —4a from +-7a on account of 
their different concrete (unit) values as shown by the signs, what 
becomes of the Professor’s addition of + 7a and — 10a? If they 
have unlike concrete values the addition is as impossible as the sub- 
traction, and “the doctrine” fails most completely. The trouble lies 
in the attempt to explain subtraction in literal arithmetic under the 
limitations of the definition of subtraction in decimal arithmetic. 
When to the decimal notation with no discrimination of the charac- 
ter of numbers, you add the literal notation and the idea of positive 
and negative values, the definitions must be broadened to correspond. 

Prof. R.’s definition of addition is very guod, barring the inaccurate 
use of the word “their”, but he gives no definition of subtraction 
except piecemeal, and fails to consider the case in subtraction where 
the answer is negative; as, for instance, = 4a minus + 7a. Is it pos- 
sible to make a definition of each of the four fundamental operations 
that shall cover all possible cases? I believe it is. Now, everybody 
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knows that definitions are exceedingly refractory things and just as 
important and fundamental as they are unmanageable. 

Addition is the process of finding the aggregate (combined) value 
of two or more numbers according to the laws of the notation used. 

Subtraction is the process, of finding from two numbers a third, 
which added to one of them produces the other. 

Multiplication is the process of taking one number cumulatively 
as many times as there are units in another. 

Division is the process of finding from two numbers a third, which 
multiplied into one of them produces the other. 

What is the combined value of 5a and — 7a? The process by 
which you answer the question is addition. How many units separ- 
ate these numbers, +5a and —7a? How many units intervene be- 
tween them? You must find the answer by subtraction. The an- 
swer is the difference and would be strictly a remainder if they had like 
signs and the less were taken from the greater. The answer is + 120. 
If you make Ta the subtrahend, + 12a, if not, — 12a is the answer. 
You can pass by addition from either number to the other; if you 
start at — Ta you pass by adding positive values, and if you start at 
+-5a you pass by adding negative values, and in both cases the same 
absolute number of units intervene. 

Now I submit that this view of the matter renders the idea of “re- 
moving an opposing quantity which was previously held in check,” 
rather unnecessary, unphilosophical and something akin to an objec- 
tive makeshift. 

Let us look at this “ property and debt” illustration. Suppose a 
man’s assets are represented by ~- 7a dollars, and his liabilities by — 
9a dollars. Now what need have we of the idea of checking, freeing, 
etc., in explaining any practical question that may arise? Do you 
ask what his financial condition is? He is a bankrupt, for + 7a—9a 
is the expression for it and equals —2a. Do you ask what the differ- 
ence is between being 9a dollars in debt with nothing to pay with, 
and having 7a dollars while you owe nothing? It is + 16a dollars. 
What does that mean? It means if you pass from the first to the 
second condition you must do it by acquiring (above all expenses) 
16a dollars and if you pass from the second to the first you must do 
it by spending (above all acquirings) 160 dollars. To talk of “ sub- 
tracting a debt from a property” under the limitations of decimal 
arithmetic can have no legitimate meaning beside that of taking 
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enough of the property to discharge the debt, or using it as far it will 
go, and that whole matter is circumvented in the notation, ab initio. 
It seems to me that “the doctrine” so far is only deft jugglery, “ va- 
cant chaff well meant for grain,” and what follows is “just like it, 
only more so.” 

Speaking of the negative mutiplier (—3) the Professor says ‘ that 
Ta is not to be taken 3 times, but to taken away 3 times.” From 
what, pray? It will be admitted at once that in multiplication the 
number multiplied is the recipient of the action and that the number 
by which we multiply is the active agent, so to speak. 

According to the laws of the double notation used (literal and 
decimal) I hold that the multiplier shows the manner of the repetition 
as well as the number of repetitions. Here, it seems to me, “the 
doctrine” abandons the second use of the minus sign where it ought 
to cling to it most firmly. 


’ 


If the sign before the multiplier is always a sign of operation it 
must require the operation (of subtraction or addition) to be per- 
formed upon itself; that is, it must be added to or subtracted from 
some other number, and as there is no other number with which to 
make such combination, the absurdity must be apparent to any one. 

What sense attaches to the multiplier in decimal arithmetic? That 
is the sense attaching toa positive multiplier and the original diserim- 
ination between positive and negative numbers makes it necessary to 
attach an opposite sense to a negative multiplier. But what is that? 
Simply this, that in as much as the positive multiplier repeats the 
multiplicand just as it exists, perpetuating in the product whatever 
character it has, the negative multiplier must repeat the multiplicand 
with a contrary character. If one doubts, it is only necessary to look 
at the case of the negative multiplicand and positive multiplier. 
—Ta x 3=—21la. That is, —7a multiplied by 3 =— 2la. No one 
demurs, and can he demur when I translate x by the word “times”? 
He would be ruled out of court anywhere. Then it must be admit- 
ted that when the signs of the factors are unlike the product is nega- 
tive, which means that when the multiplier is negative the multipli- 
cand is repeated with its character changed. This covers the whole 
case and — Ta X —3-- +. 2la is as rational as any statement can be 
and needs no discussion. 


Division is to be treated: in like manner but I do not care to pursue 
the matter farther. If the definition 1 have given is unimpeachable, 
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then the whole discussion of it given by Prof. R. is monstrously ab- 
surd and falls of its own weight. 
Whitewater. 5. 5. Rockwoop. 





BRIEF COMMENTARIES. 
I.—Cicero in Catrina, I. Cuap. iii. $7. 

Meministine me ante diem xii. Kalendas Novembris dicere in senatu, 
fore in armis certo die—qui dies futurus esset ante diem vi. Kal. 
Nov.--C. Manlium audaciae satellitem atque administrum tuae? 
Num me fefellit, Catilina, non modo res tanta, tam atrox tamque 
incredibilis, verum—-id quod multo magis est admirandum —-dies ? 

Here the position of fore in armis shows that it is the emphatic 
idea; “I said that there would be rising;’--the person, Manlius, sub- 
ject of fore, comes afterwards, as being an unessential point. 
Certo (not quodam, “ certain ”)—“on a day definitely fixed upon,” the 
day being then described in the parenthesis “ qui dies... Nevembris.” 
Futura esset, “ would be”; subjunctive, as being an integral part of 
the assertion; imperfect subjunctive, as depending upon dicere, de- 
scribing past time. He might have said dixi in Senatu etc.; but he 
brings it home to Catiline by the words neministine—‘ don’t you re- 
member?” and memini is joined with a present (i. e., imperfect, 
representing incomplete action) infinitive, when the act is some- 
thing personally witnessed. Not “don’t you remember that 
I said” (which he might have learned from somebody else— 
just as we might ask a pupil “don’t you remember that Co- 
lumbus discovered America?”) but, “don’t you remember my 
saying,” which necessarily implies that he heard him say it. Dicere 
therefore represents an historical perfect diri, and is followed by the 
secondary tense futurus esset. 

In the next sentence, Num me fefellit; num implies a negative an- 
swer, so that it is equivalent to saying, “ you see that I was not mis- 
taken.” Literally, “the fact...the day did not escape | deceive | me,” 
but if we render freely, “ I was not mistaken * we must render these 
subject nominatives, res and dies as objects-—** I was not mistaken in 
| or as to| the fact, and not even in the day.”--W. F. ALLEN. 


—> +o a 


Cheerfulness is the constant sunshine of the school-room. 
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THE MOUNTAINEERS OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


{The following is taken from some interesting correspondence pub- 
lished last Fall in the Kenosha Telegraph. We commend it to our 
readers as evidently a photographically correct representation of so- 
ciety in certain portions of the South. It has some points of special 
interest to educational workers and thinkers.—Ebs. | 


As a class the mountain people are lazy and improvident. Ignor- 
ance is dense. A large proportion can neither read nor write. Few 
papers are read, and books are rare. It is sufficient to induce a fit of 
the blues to visit their hovels, as we have done on several occasions, 
both for the sake of studying their condition, and to scatter sugges- 
tions of higher possibilities. The houses are distributed among the 
mountain forests, in a way that only an expert at following trails 
could discover their location. Usually there is a small clearing, and 
a few acres on which the trees have been ‘“ deadened,” planted to corn, 
and this is frequently the only crop. A small neglected garden is 
also to be seen. The house is more often made of logs, chinked with 
clay, than of boards. Occasionally there is a frame structure, one 
anda half stories high, but never two stories. There is only one 
painted building in the whole region. Not a house is plastered or 
papered. These may be unnecessary, owing to the climate. Occa- 
sionally, a room is ceiled, yet rarely. No one thinks of a carpet. 

* * * 

The condition of the women is more degraded if possible than that 
of the men. As education and civilization advance, better things may 
be hoped of them. The floors of the shanties are covered with dirt, 
and babies in astonishing numbers, are scattered all over them, un- 
washed, uncombed, and I had almost said undressed. A spinning 
wheel is ene of the indispensables in this primitive life. Apparatus 
for weaving is common and all their clothing is homespun. Their 
wants are few and simple, and are most,y supplied by their own labor. 
With corn, bacon, and coffee as staples of diet, they manage to eke 
out their miserable existence. It is to be doubted whether, even with 
more abundant resources, there would be any marked improvement. 

Tobacco chewing is common with both men and women, and even 
with preachers. It was my privilege to step into a ministerial con- 
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ference not long since, about twenty miles away, and it would be safe 
to say that four-fifths, perhaps more, of that body, were chewing and 
spitting. Tobacco seems to be regarded as essential as bread. Many 
of the young men and women are inveterate chewers, and not a few of 
the children have been instructed in the practice by doting parents. 
They prefer it to candy, and even cry for it. In several known in- 
stances it has been administered to babies, on account of supposed 
medicinal qualities, being a sort of cure all. 


* * * 


Education is sadly neglected. Here and there is a miserable log 
school-house, with a few slab benches, but without desks, where some 
one “keeps school” a few weeks or months each year while the pub- 
lie money lasts. Perhaps half the men and women can neither read 
nor write. It was my fortune to visit a district-school recently, held 
in a log house, without windows, the open door and the large 
cracks between the logs where the clay had been displaced, serving 
the purpose very well. The teacher was a fine young man recently 
graduated from a southern college, and with good ideas of education 
and of what a school should be. But the material upon which he 
had to work was like unsmelted ore. The boards of the floor were 
loose, and the noise from stepping on them in an almost constant 
passing to and fro was like asmall bedlam. Order was out of the 
question. The blackboard was about 23 by 3 ft. in size. Two or 
three shelves about the walls furnished a receptacle for hats, bonnets, 
dinner pails, and books. The people of the Highlands, however, are 
soon to have improved facilities for sprouting and training the young 
idea. An “ Educational Mass Eeeeting” was recently held, twenty- 
five or thirty patrons being present, for the purpose of arousing in- 
terest in this subject, and for considering what could be done to pro- 
vide a better house. Several speeches were made, one by a northern 
visitor who had all summer long been endeavoring to arouse their 
dormant energies in all those respects which look toward civilization. 
Considerable enthusiasm prevailed. Subscriptions for the new build- 
ing were made in so many day’s labor, money not being thought of, 
from necessity. About 60 days of work were subscribed, and some 
sort of a structure will be made, either one entirely new, or the old 
one repaired. This will answer for the present for both educational 


and religious purposes. It is hoped that a few years hence, when 
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more settlers come in from the north, a good school with modern im- 
provements, may be sustained. 

The current expressions in conversation are somewhat peculiar and 
amusing. “Smart,” “right smart,” and “ right smart chance,” form 
the positive, comparative and superlative adjectives for almost all 
conceivable applications. I heard a minister say, in regard to a cer- 
tain place. ‘ There’s a right smart of christianity there.” In giving 
directions to a certain place, a woman said, “Go on till you come to 
aright smart chance of a dug out place, then turn to the right and 
and foller the trail,” ete. When they wish to express something in 
strong language, “ powerful ” is almost invariably used. ‘* We have 
a powerful sight o’ rain in this country.” ‘A powerful hot day.” 
“A powerful big crowd.” One woman went so far as to say, wish- 
ing to convey the idea of a very large quantity of apples, “ a power- 
fnl right smart chance of apples,” although it is unusual to pile up 
the superlative like this. No matter what the connectiou, ‘ power- 
ful” is supposed to addintensity. ‘“ You’uns” and “ we’uns” are fre- 
quent. “Be you'uns a-goin’ to stay with us all summer?” On en- 
tering one shanty we were greeted with “ Well, are ye stout to-day?” 
Another, “I’m mighty proud to see ye.” In talking with a woman 
about her husband's farm, and the labor required to clear the ground 
for cultivation, she said, ‘“‘ There’s heaps o’ logs on the ground, un it 
takes a power o’ work to bust ‘em up.” Language is used here as 
everywhere, with varying degrees of accuracy, but these are some of 
the peculiar idioms which attract a northerners attention at once. 

But notwithstanding their poverty and the forbidding aspect of all 
their circumstances, they are kind hearted, and hospitable so far as 
their means permit. Traveling, especially among the mountains, is 
almost entirely on horseback and one is welcome anywhere he may 
stop. 


LITERARY INFORMATION. 


|The following excellent remarks, clipped two years ago from a 
printed Report of Teachers’ Examination , by Supt. Kirwan, of Man- 
itowoc, we cordially commend to all young teachers. We intended to 
print them before, but the copy was mislaid. Such truth, however, 
suffering no loss from lapse of time, is always fresh and useful.—Eps. | 

Some knowledge of the great events of general history and of a 
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few standard works in other departments of literature may not be 
indispensable to the success of every teacker but it will always 
make the instruction which he gives more liberal and attrac- 
tive. Advanced pupils should be stimulated to some measure of 
literary culture beyond that to be derived from school books; they 
should be warned against the pernicious influence of certain periodi- 
cal and other publications that may prove no less fascinating than 
destructive to them; they should be told what to read and how to read. 
To do this is a duty of both teacher and parent; of the former no 
less than the latter. But one can hardly cultivate in others a taste 
which he has not himself; hence, the teacher should be as well read 
as circumstances allow. In a recent examination at which about 
thirty applicants were present, I was assisted by a gentleman who 
took charge of the exercises in reading. He could obtain no informa- 
tion of Shakespeare or his writings from several whom he questioned; 
one pronounced blank verse, prose; and the distinctions between 
prose and poetry were obscurely stated. On a subsequent occasion 
teachers stated that they had heard of Scott, and of the Lady of the 
Lake, but not of the Warerly Novels; did not think Sir Walter Scott 
wrote them; thought that General Scott, who was an Englishman 
and fought in the war of the Revolution, was the author of the pro- 
ductions named. Another applicant had read Dickens and was dis- 
posed to assign him high rank as a poet; believed that his fame rested 
chiefly on his poetry and doubted that he had written to any great 
extent in prose; knew he had read several poems written by Dickens 
but was unable to give the name or character of any. Dearth of 
literary information is no reproach to young teachers who have had 
neither time nor opportunity for such research, and feel the neces- 
ity of bending every effort to the study of those branches in which 
the law requires that they shall be examined and to the preparation 
imperatively demanded by the duties of the school room; but they 
should labor to supply these as well as other wants. 


Ripe scholarship finds higher planes and richer rewards for the ex- 
ercise of its powers than a country school affords; and those who labor 
faithfully in the lowlier places are entitled to the respect which 
honest purpose and diligent endeavor never fail to win, notwithstand- 
ing their achievements in the past seem small in comparison with the 
difficulties to be surmounted in the future.. There is no hope, as 
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there can be no sympathy for the teacher who is aware of his incom- 
petency and does nothing to remove it, but reasons that the ampli- 
tude of demand and the inadequacy of supply will maintain him in a 
place which he fills only as matter occupies space. His removal does 
not shake his self complacency any more than its imminence rouses 
him to exertion. But industry and capacity compel room and recog- 
nition, and the teacher endowed with those qualities and keeping 
them steadily in action need not despair, however limited his present 
attainments may be. Several teachers whose names appear in this 
article have tested the foregoing statement, verified its truth, and fol- 
lowed its spirit; the distinction which they have won is honorable 
and merited, and their continued efforts will be rewarded by greater 
excellence and higher station. 

The following suggestions are offered to teachers: 

(1.) A teacher should own at least—(@) one or more good text- 
books on each subject named in his certificate, including theory and 
practice of teaching; ()) a few text-books on more advanced subjects 
which he intends to pursue in the near future; and (c) some standard 
works on general biography and history. 

(2) A young teacher whose education is deficient can make no more 
profitable and appropriate investment of the money earned in teach- 
ing than to expend it in pursuing a course of study in some normal 
school or college. 

(3) Teachers’ institutes are designed to be, and generally «+e, model 
schools. An institute which enrolls only seventy members—some of 
those not members—in a county in which about one hundred and 
forty-five teachers are licensed annually is not as fully attended as it 
ought to be. The further condition that two-thirds of those teach- 
ers hold limited certificates, strengthens the conclusion. 

(4.) A teacher should be able to converse on the educational topics 
and current events of the day; therefore he should subscribe for at 
least one educational journal and one metropolitan newspaper. 

(5.) Teachers’ meetings promote learning, toleration and commu- 
nity of interest in the profession. 

. —<> + - 

The empire of our language will follow that of our commerce; 

the empire of our institutions that of our language. The man who 


writes successfully for America will yet speak tor the world.—G. W. 
Bethune. 
2-Vel. VII, No. 3. 
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SCHOOL SAVINGS BANK. 
{Translated from the French for the Safeguard Almanac, by Hon. 8. T. Merrill.] 

The administration of the Savings Banks in the schools (of F rance) 
is very simple. 

After having made proper arrangements with the nearest city or 
village Savings Bank, the teacher informs his scholars that he is ready 
to receive their savings, however small they may be, and that on the 
first day of every month all deposits amounting to one franc, or to 
even francs, will be deposited in the city Savings Bank to the credit 
vf the pupil thus depositing, who will then receive a bank book in 
his or her own name. 

On a fixed day of every week at the commencement of the school 
the instructor announces “the exercise of savings” (exercice |de I’ 
Epargne.) 

Every sum, small as it may be, he records in a special book called 
the Register of the School Bank; each page of which, ruled with 
twelve vertical lines for the months of the year, and thirty-one hori- 
zontal lines for the days of the month, is appropriated to some one 
pupil’s account. Detached sheets ruled in the same way are also 
provided, so that each scholar may have a duplicate of his or her ac- 
count. 

The book and sheets having been prepared, commonly by the 
pupils themselves, each scholar, in turn, as the roll is called, presents 
himself or herself before the teacher's desk, and there deposits any 
sum which he or she wishes to put into the School Savings Bank. 
The instructor, in the presence of the one depositing, inscribes the 
amount in the Register on the appropriate page in the square that 
indicates the date of the transaction, and at the same time he makes 
a like entry on a separate sheet which he delivers to the pupil. This 
duplicate sheet is a double guaranty both for the parents and the 


teacher. 
Such is the plan pursued in each school; equally easy and simple 


are the transactions with the large Savings Bank. 

On the first of every month, the instructor adds the small amounts 
inscribed on each page of the Register in the columns for the month, 
just passed. If the sum of any one does not reach one franc, the 
number of centimes or fraction of a franc is placed at the top of the 
column for the next month to be added to future payments. When 
the total exceeds a franc or even francs, he makes a memorandum of 
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the whole or even francs opposite the name of the scholar by whom 
they have been deposited, and carries the fraction, if there be any, to 
the top of the next column, and so on through the book. This done, 
he takes the aggregated francs and his memorandum to the large 
Savings Bank. 

The cashier, having counted the money and found it to correspond 
in amount with the total of the teacher’s memorandum, inscribes the 
deposits, each scholar’s separately, in bank books appropriated and 
belonging to the pupils depositing in this way through the agency of 
the teacher. 

These individual bank pass-books are kept by the instructor so long 
as the owner remains in the school. However, the next day after 
each new deposit is made in the large Savings Bank, the scholar is 
permitted to take his book home for the inspection of his parents, but 
it must be returned to the custody of the teacher, promptly the next 
day thereafter. 

When a pupil leaves the school, his or her book is delivered to his 
or her legal representative, together with any money that may be in 
the school Savings Bank at the time; for all which a receipt is given 
written on the page of the register whereon is the scholar’s account. 
The instructor notifies the large Savings Bank that such a pupil has 
left the school and that his bank book has been delivered to his legal 
representative. 





ONE OF THE “FIZZLE” FAMILY. 


There was once a very smart boy, whom, to begin with, we will call 
Little Fizzle. He was one of those wide-awake boys who poke their 
noses into almost everything they see, and think they know half as 
much again as all the rest of the world. He went to school very 
young, and his mother wanted to have him learn to read and write 
well before he did anything else; but he preferred to study “geog’fry,” 
grammar, and ‘rithmetic besides. As he was so bright, he soon learned 
to write very badly spelled words, and could tell you in quite incor- 
rect language what a verb or an adverb was. If he was likely to sa 
Michigan was “ bounded” by Conneeticut, why, other boys of his 
age, it may be, never heard of either place. For young as he was, 
you see little Fizzle had come to a point where he must choose be- 
tween two ways. He could half learn a little about a great many 
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things, or he could well learn all about a few things. He made up 
his mind he would do the first; and that’s the way he went on, and 
grew into a big Fizzle. 

When he wanted to read he never took one nice story and read it 
every word, but he skimmed over the easy parts of a dozen, and 
jumbled them all together in his mind. As soon as he owned a tool- 
box, he almost made a cart, and began a fine table, and finished a 
a remarkably pretty rocking chair, which tipped oyer instead of rock- 
ing. But then it was “so stupid” to spend time and trouble in mak- 
ing only one thing, and making it perfect. 

As he grew older people liked him, because he could talk about all 
things under the sun, and was really very entertaining if they did not 
want to get any genuine information. He was not worth a last 
year’s almanac to anybody who was after facts. 

He thought, when he grew up, he would be a lawyer, but he began 
by studying medicine. By-and-by he knew more about physic than 
a lawyer needed to know, and not half enough about medicine for a 
doctor; than he had a smattering of other things. He painted big 
animals whose skins were colored very handsomely, but whose legs 
were not shaped like any other living beast’s. After awhile he began 
to wonder why he failed in everything he tried. He grew poorer and 
poorer, while men who had been boys with him, boys who had work- 
ed like drudges over a few things, these grown up, became great men, 
rich men, famous doctors, lawyers, and ministers, while he was a 
little Fizzle grown into a big Fizzle. Then folks began to sneer at 
and to snub him. Each year he grew poorer and more discouraged. 
At twenty he had thought himself a great genius; at forty he used to 
hang around a blacksmith’s shop, and wish he had learned to shoe 
horses. At sixty he had given up all hope of being a lawyer, a doc- 
tor, or an artist, or a blacksmith, and he kept his soul and body to- 
gether by cleaning old feather beds. 

Now, if anybody wants to know how to become such another big 
Fizzle, let him begin at once to be a little one, to half learn every 
thing he begins, to begin something new as soon as it gets hard to 
understand the last thing he undertook. Follow up such a course 
faithfully and he will not fail of neglect, self-disgust, and a poverty 
wherein he may not even be able to find old feathers to clean.—Safe- 

guard Almanac. 
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THE TEACHER’S ENGLISH. 

[The following was published last spring by Supt. Packard, of Wau- 
paca county, in the Kducational Department of the New London 
Times. It contains a valuable fragment of experience, showing the 
deficiency of teachers or would be teachers, in the art of English com- 
position: | 


What knowledye of the English Language should be required of a 
person applying for authority to teach in our Common Schools. 

There may be two ways of looking at this question, and thus two 
answers given. 

I have seen the following definitions given of the term, GRAMMAR: 

Ist, “Grammar is the art of speaking and writing correctly.” 2d. 
“Grammar is the science which teaches us te speak and write cor- 
rectly.” Following the first definition, Sir Walter Scott was 
master of the art of speaking and writing the English language cor- 
rectly; while it is said he was comparatively ignorant of of tech- 
nical grammar. 

The English we speak is of that peculiar form which is talked by 
our parents or associates. Happy indeed is he who has been sur- 
rounded from birth by those whose speech is conformed to perfect 
standards. But not many escape acquiring in youth some tinge of 
local dialect, of slang expressions, or of uncouth terms and forms of 
construction. Thus errors and infelicities are so thoroughly wrought 
into our minds, that not all the instruction of after life can rid us of 
them. Nevertheless there are influences which tend to repress and 
eradicate local peculiarities and individual errors. One of these is 
school instruction. The law makes it an important part of school 
education, to learn to speak and write correctly. The pupil of a 
faithful and competent teacher is taught to read and pronounce; to 
frame sentences with the mouth and with the pen, in a manner ac- 
cordant with that which is accepted among the well educated every- 
where. 

Social intercourse with those who speak correctly, shows us our 
faults and teaches us to correct them. Reading pure and undefiled 
English greatly helps us. 

Laying down these, perhaps, self-evident propositions, we are in a 
condition to answer the question at the head of this article. 

First, and above all, then, the teacher should possess decently cor- 
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rect habits of speech. No technical book knowledge will atone for 
lack here. More than ever have I been impressed with this during 
the past two weeks. In the late teachers’ examination held in this 
village, some 25 sheets of foolscap were written over, in the attempts 
of some forty teachers to filter the brain accumulations of years 
through the ends of their fingers. There were conspicuous instances 
of failure in arithmetic or other technical branches; but the great 
failure with many was their utter inability to construct an English 
sentence, or spell common Iinglish words. Some, who, to my know- 
ledge, can glibly conjugate the verb Jove in all its modes and tenses, 
cannot by any possibility construct a sentence of a dozen words, with- 
out glaring errors of orthography or syntax. Ah! my gentle friends, 
“T could a tale unfold,” but I forbear. A worse than Banquo’s ghost 
—the ghost of murdered English—would haunt me till my dying 
day, were I to grant certificates to some who are, or were, expecting 
them. 


a — One 


THE NORTH POLE. 


Must we conclude that the North Pole is really inaccessible? It 
appears to us that annals of Arctic research justify no such conclu- 
sion. The attempt recently made, although supposed at the outset 
to have been directed along the most promising of all the routes here- 
tofore tried, turned out to be one of the most difficult and dangerous. 
Had there been land extending northward (as Sherard Osborn and 
others opined) on the western side of the sea into which Robeson 
Channel opens, a successful advance might have been made along 
its shore by sledging. McClintock, in 1853, traveled 1,220 miles in 
105 days; Richards, 1,012 miles in 102 days; Mecham, 1,203 miles; 
Hamilton, 1,150 miles with a dog-sledge and one man. In 1854 Me- 
cham traveled1, 157 miles in only 70 days; Young traveled 1,150 miles 
and McClintock 1,330 miles. But these journeys were made overland 
or over unmoving ice close to ashore line. Over an ice-bound sea 
journeys of the kind are quite impracticable. But the conditions, while 
not more favorable in respect of the existence of land, were in other 
respects altogether less favorable along the American route than 
along any of the others we have considered in our brief sketch of the 
attempts hitherto made to reach the Pole. The recent expedition 
wintered as near as possible to the region of maximum winter cold in 
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the western hemisphere, and pushed their journey northward athwart 
the region of maximum summer cold. Along the course pursued by 
Parry’s route the cold is far less intense, in corresponding latitudes, 
than along the American route; and cold is the real enemy which 
bars the way toward the Pole. All the difficulties and dangers of the 
journey either have their origin (as directly as the ice itself) in the 
bitter Arctic cold, or are rendered effective and intensified by the 
cold. The course to be pursued, therefore, is that indicated by the 
temperature. Where the July isotherms, or lines of equal summer 
heat, run northward, a weak place is indicated in the Arctic barrier; 
where they trend southward, that barrier is strongest. Now there 
are two longitudes in which the July Arctic isotherms run far north- 
ward of their average latitude. One passes through the Parry Islands, 
and indicates the sea north-east of Behring’s Straits as a suitable 
region for attack; the other passes through Spitzbergen, and indicates 
the course along which Sir E. Parry’s attack was made. The latter 
is slightly the more promising line of the two, so far as temperature 
is concerned, the isotherm of 36° Fahrenheit (in July) running here 
as far north as the 77th parallel, whereas its highest northerly range 
in the longitude of the Parry Islands is but about 76°. The difference, 
however is neither great nor altogether certain; and the fact that 
Parry found the ice drifting southward, suggests the possibility that 
that may be the usual course of oceanic currents in that region. 
North of the Parry Islands the drift may be northwardly, like that 
which Payer and Weyprecht experienced to the north of Novaia 
Zemlia. There is one great attraction for men of science in the 
route by the Parry Islands. The magnetic pole has almost certainly 
traveled into that region. Sir J. Ross found it, indeed, to be near the 
Boothia Gulf, far to the east of the Parry Islands, in 1837. But the 
variations of the needle all over the world since then indicate unmis- 
takably that the magnetic poles have been traveling round toward 
the west, and at such a rate that the northern magnetic pole has 
probably nearly reached by this time the longitude of Behring’s 
Straits. The determination of the exact present position of the Pole 
would be a much more important achievement, so far as science is 
concerned, than a voyage to the pole of rotation.—Selected. 


7 weer -— — - 


Wendell Phillips thinks the letters of American school-girls infe- 
rior to those of Canadian, Scotch, and Swedish school-girls. 
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The Value of Drawing to Industry. 

All European governments are agreed in the recognition of draw- 
ing as one of the most directly and widely practical studies for the 
mass of the people. Tor every industry, they deem it of the first im- 
portance; all other studies ranking below it. Take the carpenter and 
the joiner. Every part of a house that is decently made, from the 
frame to the stairway and mantle, is made from a drawing. The ear- 
penter who cannot read the drawings must work under the direction 
of another who ean, and at much less less wages; and this, unfortu- 
nately, is what happens to nearly all American carpenters and join- 
ers at the present time; and although they might be able to read, 
write and spell with the greatest proficiency, they could not get as 
high wages in the market as a workman who knows but very little of 
either, but does yet know how to read and make drawings for his 
daily work. The same is true with workmen in every branch 
of industry. I[t is not literary skill that is here required so much as 
practical knowledge. Given a hundred carpenters who have been 
well taught in the elements of drawing (for which the public schools 
are unquestionably equal), another hundred who have no knowledge 
of drawing, and the earnings of the first hundred will exceed the 
earnings of the second by at least fifty dollars a day, or more than 
fifteen thousand a year. Now, what is true of the carpenter is true 
of the stone mason, the machinist, the engine-builder, the bridge- 
builder, the earriage-maker, the cabinet-maker, indeed, of every one 
who constructs objects having length, breadth, and thickness. Of the 
pupils in our public schools, a large majority, of the boys at least, 
will enter into some of these pursuits. In face of these facts, can it 
be said that drawing is a study of no practical application? Can 
any other study be named which has so direct a practical bearing 
upon industry ?—J. T. Liacerr. 

‘imitate 


To our courts, the resort of weakness and innocence, we look with 
hope and joy. We boast with a virtuous pride, that no breath of 
corruption has yet tainted their pure air. To this department we 
cannot ascribe too much importance. Over this we cannot watch 
too jealously. Hvery encroachment on its independence we sheuld 
resent and repel, as the chief wrong our conntry ean sustain. —W. 
. Channing. 
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Take Care or Your KyxEs.—Statisties kept by occulists employed 
in infirmaries for the eye diseases, have shown that the habit of some 
persons in facing a window from which the light falls directly on the 
eyes as well as on the work, injures the eyesin the end. The best way 
is to work with aside light, or if the work needs strong illumina- 
tion, so that it is necessary to have the working-table before the 
window, the lower portion of the latter should be covered with a 
sereen, so as to have atop light alone, which does not shine in the 
eyes when the head is slightly bent over and downward towards the 
work. In the schools in Germany this matter has already been at- 
tended to, and the rule adopted to have all the seats and tables so ar- 
ranged that the pupils never face the windows, but only have a side 
light from the left; and as a light simultaneously thrown from two 
sides gives an interference of shadows, it has been strictly forbidden 
to build school-rooms with windows on both sides, such illumination 
having also proved injurious to the eyes of the pupils. We may add 
to this the advice not to place the lamp in front of you when at work 
in the evening, but a little to one side; and never to neglect the use 
of a shade to prevent the strong light shining in the eyes. This is 
especially to be considered at the present time when the use of kero- 
sene lamps, with their intensely luminous flames, becomes more and 
more common.—Manufacturer and Builder. 


- ->- 

We require professional ontatoe for all other professional work. 
But school committees are crowded with applicants who have little 
literary and no professional training. The time may come when all 
cities of the size of I’ond du Lae will have training schools of their 
own teachers. At present this is impracticable. It is earnestly re- 
commended, that in filling vacancies, as they may occur in the future, 
the preference be given to our own graduates, who may spend one 
year in a normal school. Such a policy, if consistently followed out, 
would stimulate our own pupils to obtain the best training within 
their reach, and would finally fill up our corps with teachers who 
possessed a thorough knowledge of our own system, and who would 
enter upon their work with definite ideas of the requirements of the 


school-room.—C. A. Hutcuins, Supt. Fond du Lac. 
*?>e- 
Free discussion, and liberty itself, eloquence and freedom of speech, 
are contemporaneous fires, and brighten and blaze, or languish and 
go out together.—Tristam Burgess. 
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The profession of teaching, though not usually classed with the 
professions called “learned,” assuredly has pre-eminent right to that 
distinctive appellation. All other things being equal, that teacher 
will be most successful whose mind is most richly stored with knowl- 
edge. Such a teacher speaks “as one having authority,” and his 
pupils, however young, can readily distinguish him from the routinist 
whose whole reliance is in the text-books. Andif the aim of educa- 
tion be to form pupils to habits of thinking, of reasoning, and of in- 
dependent study, no one is qualified to be a teacher who is not a dili- 
gent student of the intellectual movements of his time. Now, the 
distinguishing intellectual character of the age in which we live is its 
scientific activity, and a trne education of the young implies giving 
to their thoughts this special direction. To do this, the teacher must 
be imbued with the spirit of his age, must be alive to all the phases 
of scientific progress, so that the very atmosphere of the school-room 
shall be in sympathy with the currents which sweep through the great 
world outside.— Popular Science Monthly. 


The conquest of liberty is not difficult; the question is, where to 
put it—with whom to intrust it. If to the multitude who achieved 
it it be committed, it will perish of anarchy. If national guards are 
employed in its defence, the bayonets which protect it are at any mo- 
ment able to destroy it for a military despotism. If to a republican 
king it be intrusted, it will have to be regulated by state policy, and 
fed on bread and water, until the action of her heart and the move- 
ment of her tongue, and the power of her arm, as under the deadly 
incubus, shall cease. There is not in this wide world a safe deposit 
for liberty, but the hearts of patriots, so enlightened as to be able to 
judge of correct legislation, and so patient and disinterested as to prac- 
tice self-denial and self-government for the publie good.—Lyman 
Beecher. 

Men may mystify each other, and they may stupify the monitor 
within their ewn bosoms, by throwing the blame of perfidy on each 
other; but it is yet worthy to be remembered, that they act in the 
presence of a Being with whom the night shineth as the day, and 
that they must appear before the tribunal where there will be “no 
shuffling.” For beings acting under these conditions there surely 
can be no wiser or better course, than that of simple, unsophisticated 


verity, under what conditions soever they may called upon to act.— 
Prest. Wayland. 
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OPINIONS. 
NEW DISTRICT. 


Q. A new district was formed by division, the old one retaining 
the school-house and one officer, the other two officers going into the 
new one. How are the vacancies to be filled in the new district? 
Do not the other two officers hold their offices, in the new district ? 

A. There being no quorum left in the old district, the town clerk 
will appoint. The other two cease to be officers, by ceasing to belong 
to the district. The town board will call afirst meeting, and the new 
district will elect its own officers. (Secs. 2, 3 and 31.) 

SCHOOL-HOUSE SITE. 

Q. If a town board is called upon, under section 78, to establish a 
site, can it locate it in some other place, near by, than the one desig- 
nated by the district? 

A. The board has no such power. When called upon, it is to pro- 
ceed to “establish ” the site which has been “ designated ” by the dis- 
trict, and no other one. 


BUILDING COMMITTEE. 

Q. Can a majority of the board accept the school-house, when 
built, if the “ building committee” and one of the board object? 

A. No building committee is known to the school laws, except the 
district board. If such a committee is appointed, it can simply ad- 
vise; it can be clothed with no legal authority. As to acceptance of 
school-house, it might or might not be well for the board to ask the 
advice of such a committee if there is one, but it is not obliged to 
do so. 

SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

Q. If all the voters in the district but one, and one member of the 
board, are in favor of opening the school-house for meetings, can the 
other two members of the board prevent it? 

A. The majority of the board have the legal control of the matter. 
It might be unwise for them, however, to act in opposition to the 
known wishes of the district. 
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POWERS OF SCHOOL BOARD. 


Q. Can the board allow school to be taught on two or three Sat- 
urdays to make up lost time? 

A. If the board and teacher so agree, it is not unlawful. The 
agreement should be endorsed on the contract. 

Q. Can the board introduce book-keeping as a branch of study in 
school ? 

A. This may be done, under section 55; and ought to be done, 
where there are large scholars. It is only a mixture of writing and a 
little arithmetic. . 

Q. Where there are several teachers, can a board require them to 
hold Teachers’ Meetings, on Saturdays, the contract requiring them 
to teach but 20 days for a month? 

A. If there was a rule or usage to that effect, the teachers should 
conform to it. If there was no such rule or requirement, when the 
contracts were made, the board could not demand it. Still, if re- 
quested to meet, it would be better todo so. Teachers owe some- 
thing more to their duties than the five days of six hours each 
actually spent in teaching. 

Q. Must the board adopt and introduce Readers voted for by the 
district ? 

A, It is under no legal obligation to do so. It might be just as 
well to accede to the wishes of the people, but the board ean judge 
for itself. 

SUSPENSION-——EXPULSION. 

(). Can a teacher suspend a pupil? 

A. Yes, if the good of the school imperatively requires it; but he 
should immediately refer the matter to the board. 

(). Can a pupil be expelled, where no rules have been made? 

A. Yes, when flagrant misconduct, or gross immorality renders tt 
necessary for the good of the school. 

OBLIGATIONS AND POWERS OF TEACHER. 

(). Must a teacher teach more than 20 days for a month, if the 
contract reads 22? 

A. The teacher must earry out the contract. The law does not 
forbid a larger number than 20. 

(). Can a teacher require a pupil who has failed in his lesson to 
go home with him, after school, to learn and recite it? 
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A. This would be inadmissable. If detained for that purpose, it 


should be at the school-house. 
TAXES. 


Q. The town clerk assessed $225 upon our district when he should 
have assessed $325; how shall we get the other 100? 

A. It can be voted assessed and collected in the district, under sec- 
tion 64. 

Q. The town clerk apportioned $22 too much as our part of the 
district tax, it being a joint district; must we pay it? 

A. You can resist payment, if you deem it advisable, but perhaps 
you can have it made right next year by mutual understanding. 

SPRING ELECTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 

Q. Are not county superintendents to be elected this spring by a 
law passed last winter? It is so understood here. 

A. No such law was passed last winter, though erroneously so 
stated in some newspapers. Such a law is now pending, (March 5.) 
FREE HIGH-SCHOOL. 

Q. Must the town clerk give notice of the intention to vote on 
the question of free high-school, if requested ? 

A. It may be held to be his duty, if twelve voters request it. 

TARLINESS. _ 

Q. Would the law sustain a teacher who should make a rule that 
tardy pupils should not be permitted to enter the school-room until 
recess? What do you think of such a rule? 

A. Tardiness is of course a great annoyance. It is difficult to say 
how far the courts would sustain rules excluding pupils from school 
for being late. It is doubtful whether it is good policy to turn tardy 
pupils into the street, perhaps to get into mischief; perhaps to suffer 
from cold, waiting outside; certainly to lose more time. Persuasion, 
attractive exercises in the morning, an attractive school, privation of 
recess, retention after school, final degradation to a lower class if all 
fails, would perhaps be better remedies. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Q. Has a county superintendent any legal power to compel teach- 
ers to attend examinations in their respective inspection districts? 
Or can he refuse any teacher an examination if he should attend in 
another district more convenient for him ? 


A. There is nocompulsion in the matter. The inspection districts 
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are formed for general convenience. The law does not confine a 
teacher’s privilege of examination to a special district. Teachers 
should not unnecessarily go to other districts than the one they live 
in, but superintendents are not arbitrarily to refuse examination to a 
teachers in all inspection districts but the one they happen to live in 
at the time of the examinations. Absence, sickness, intention to 
teach in a different part of the county, etc., might be a sufficient rea- 
son for seeking examination in some other district. 


SCHOOL CLOSED FROM SICKNESS. 


Q. There have been several schools closed about here, on account 
of sickness; do the teachers lose the time? 

A. Not unless they consent to. The general principle is that per- 
sons hired by the month, and standing ready to do their work, are 
entitled to their wages. If a teacher finds other employment while 
waiting for school to re-open, that should be considered, and a week 
or two's time might be made up perhaps with little sacrifice. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q. What is the import of the words “a qualified teacher of the 
town of——,” in the form of a contract with a teacher, given in the 
school code? 

A. The form has not been altered since town superintendents ex- 
amined. The words then implied that the teacher held a certificate 
for the town in which he was contracting to teach. Now, his 
certificate is for the county, unless “ limited.” 

Q. A teacher taught five months without a license and the board 
refuses to pay her unless the superintendent gives her a license for 
the teaching she has done. Has the superintendent power to grant 
such a license? 

A. Certainly not. Thelaw contemplates no retroactive certificates. 

(). Can theschoolmaster vote at a district meeting, there being a tie? 

A. Not legally, unless he is a legal resident of the district? 

Q. Suppose he offers to vote, is challenged, and swears in his vote? 

A. His vote would change the result, but if an appeal were taken 
and it was proved that he was not a legal voter, the action would be 
set aside. 

Q. If a superintendent intends to annul a certificate because of a 
teacher’s known immorality, and he has suddenly left for parts un- 
known, how can he give the required notice of his intention? 

A. It is sufficient to leave it at his last and usual place of residence. 
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From the constant stream of correspondence, not intended for publication, 
which flows into our office, the following more or less interesting waifs have 
been for some time stranded in one of the pigeon holes of the editorial desk. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

An intelligent town clerk, a Scandinavian by birth, and residing in a northern 
county, among a population chiefly of Danes and Scandinavians, writes: 

While I write I wish to call your attention to another thing, which is the 
great stumbling block to the success of the schools here—the irregular attends 
ance or non-attendance of many of the children. From your reports I found 
other places suffering from the same evil, but the district clerks’ reports 
prought it more vividly to my attention and I do not think that any other place 
can equal this. From district No. 3 in this town were reported, in 1875, 28 
children of school age, and in 1876, 83 children of school age, During the last 
echool year, school was taught 100 days. No. of children attending school, 
two! Average attendance, two! Can it be any worse in any other place? 

A few of the children had to go three miles to the school-house, but most of 
them lived within a couple of miles. Several lived within one mile, on good 
roads and had nothing to hinder them from attending school, except the crim- 
inal negligence of their parents. 

The other districts in the town show better attendance, but even in the dis- 
trict in which I live and where I have taught ten months, there are several 
who neglect to send their children, under divers excuses; although since the 
district has decided to furnish free text-books the attendance has greatly im- 
proved. 

Some refused to send their children on the ground that they were too poor 
te buy books for them, and when offered free use of them by the teacher, they 
claimed they would not accept his charity. Now there are none that can re- 
fuse to send their children on that ground; neither can they oblige the teacher 
to let children use any book which they sce fit to bring to school. What 
teacher can refuse to let eaeh child have a different kind of a book, when the 
alternative is (the parents will not buy new books) the children must study 
those books or stay at home? 

Some children have too much work to do at home, and for that reason can 
not attend school. This is, however, mostly imaginary, and an excuse which 
should not be regarded. In many instances a child that attends school per- 
forms twice as much work at home as the child who is kept home to perform 
it. The companionship of his mates invigorates him both in mind and body. 
The temporary gain of a few dollars is a poor excuse for depriving a child of 
an education. 

Some foreign parents refuse to send their children to school before they can 
read and write their native language. There are several other reasons for the 
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non-attendance of children, but these you are probably more acquainted with 
than I am. 

Now I would ask would not a law obliging parents to secure for their children 
an education be a benefit? It may be it is aninfringement on the liberty of the 
people to force them to send their children to the common schools, but should 
they not be obliged to give their children a chance for an education in some 
way? 

In Denmark the parents are compelled to send their children to school from 
their 7th to their 14th year, or pay a fine for every day they stay out, as follows: 
during the first month about 2 cents, during the second, 4 cents; during the 
third, 8 cents; and soon. The value of money there is to the common people 
more than three times what itis here. If the children are kept away from 
sehool they have to be examined twice a year, and show an ordinary degree of 
intelligence. Would not a suitable modification of such a system be a benefit 
here? 

I fear that I have been transgressing on your good will, by writing this long 
and unimportant letter, full well Knowing that you are burdened with over, 
work at this time of the year, but knowing by your work that you have an in- 


terest in the education of @7/ at heart, I concluded to write, as I felt inclined’ 
I. 


HIGH-SCHOOL LAW. 


The following suggestion comes from an intelligent source: 

In examining the High Schoo! Law, it has occurred to me that it was sus. 
ceptible of improvement in one respect, at least, instead of making the num- 
ber of inhabitants in a place the basis of apportionment, the number of scholars 
who have pursued higher studies for thirteen weeks, after passing the required 
examination would seem the more common sense basis. 

If this can be done, and a stated examination held, conducted by the county 
superintendent or some other suitable person not connected with the school, 
and the per centage obtained by each school published, a healthy rivalry be- 
tween schools, towns, counties, etc., might be excited, which would impart new 
life to the interests of sound scholarship. C. C. B. 


oo 


EXAMINATIONS. 


It seems to me that great good would result from county superintendent's 
arranging for an examination of each school, at least as often as twice a term, 
in spelling, arithmetic, and such other studies as might be practicable, and as- 
certaining the per centage of correct answers and how much each teacher has 
been able to raise the percentage during the interval, and publishing the result in 
such local papers as would be willing to publish, thus securing a healthful 
rivalry among the districts and also among the towns. 
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2, It seems desirable that some way should be devised to render the marking 
of teachers’ certificates a more reliable index of scholarship. A few years 
ago, I was present at an examination and was requested by the county super- 
intendent to aid him in looking over and marking examination papers. I did 
so, and in looking over one of the papers, I was at a loss how to mark an an” 
swer to a question in history. As the superintendent was busy I asked another 
who was also assisting how he would mark it. He replied: “I think one who 
cannot give a more satisfactory answer than that, is not fit to teach history. I 
should mark it zero.” Feeling that this would be rather severe, I showed it 
to another, and he said, “‘ The answer is not very clearly expressed, the person 
was probably a little disconcerted, but it shows that it is understood, I should 
mark it 10.” 

As the certificates were in part at least distributed before leaving the room 
by the superintendent, it must have been on the basis of our marking, and 
thus two certificates would have been given to two different persons which 
would be a more satisfactory index of the standard of the examiner, than of 
the scholarship of the person examined. 

A partial remedy would result from requiring one person to do the entire 


marking, but then the standards of different superintendents vary. 
C. C. BAYLEY. 


eae —- + —— 


GRAMMATICAL QUESTIONS. 


Please give your opinion of the word “near” in the following sentence: 

“Washington was buricd near the Potomac.” In what case is Potomac and 
why? Ihave three grammars and a dictionary, that call “near” an adverb, 
and supply the preposition “to” to govern the case of ‘Potomac,’ while a neigh- 
bor has a grammar that calls “near” a preposition. Which is right? Is not 
Webster considered the standard authority ? 

Sparta, Jan. 18, 1877. W. B. 


Ata Teachers’ Association, held at this place to-day, there wasa disagree- 
ment as to the disposition of the following, viz: ‘“‘I knew of her making the 
bonnet,” the analysis of which was to be referred to you. Please send me the 
same and oblige. L. R. B. 

Elroy, Feb. 19, 1877. 


— oo 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTION. 


DEAR Str: Inthe summer of 1875 at the June examination at Annapolis, 
Md.. for admission as cadet midshipman in the United States Naval Academy, 
was the following example in arithmetic: 

Find to five decimal places the sum of the fractions— 








y © 4 1 1 1 1 1 1 
—_-, —, ——, ———, 7 . » and __. 
1 2 23 23.4 2.3.45 2.3.4.5.6 2,3.4.5.6.7 2.3 4.5.6.7.8 2 8.4.5.6.7.8.9 


I have never seen these dots used in any arithmetic that I have studied. [ 
3—Vol. VII, No. 3. 
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have shown the example to several teachers (among them a county superin.- 
tendent) but no one could give the meaning of the dots. Will you please 
write and explain to me their meaning. 

Alinond, Wis., Dee. 5, 1876. O.J.F. 


— 


From an Appreciative Subscriber. 


Either my appetite is unusually keen or else the January number of the 
JOURNAL 1s one of the best that has been issued. As the first of a new year it 
is certainly a worthy, and should be an énjluential representative of the educa 
tional spirit of our State. 

The first article of this number more than compensates for the total expense 
of several years’ subscription. Its teachings should be incorporated into the 
thought of every teacher and friend of higher education. It cannot fail to 
prove a whetstone to its readers, that shall sharpen the intellectual weapons 
with which to combat the opposition (not formidable indeed, but nevertheless 
opposition) to the high school, and all above it. 

More articles of a like spirit upon themes equally important and practical 
in their bearings upon our educational work are needed to strengthen the 
fecble knees of those kindly disposed to a good system in all its grades, and 
also, to turn from their idols the blind worshipers of the “ three R’s.” 

Other matters are in mind to speak, but I’ll not weary you. 

Please send the JourNAL to the following teachers of Janesville. 

x * x 

I trust this is but a drop before the shower. 

Respectfully yours, Rh. W. B. 

Janesville, Feb. 15, 1877. 


<> oe 


LETTER FROM INDIAN TERRITORY. 


[The State Superintendent recently received a letter from the Principal ot 
Wahpanucka Institute, Chickasaw Nation, Indian Territory, which contains 
some points of interest. One or two years ago, the writer sought some in- 
formation, and in sending it the Superintendent asked to be favored 1n return 
with some salient facts in the educational status of that terra incognita.| 

I am under many obligations to you for favors long since received. I would 
have answered sooner, but I refrained from doing so, thinking I might be able 
to send you our school laws. Iam sorry to state that, with all the wealth of 
this people (and they are the richest people on the continent), the school laws 
are such as no enlightened nation would put in print. 

We have four academies or so-called high schools, with several common 
schools. The said schools are in this, the Chickasaw Nation, and cost itabout 
$60,000 annually. My school costs the Nation $7,425 yearly, for teaching and 
oarding for ten months, 45 pupils. 
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here are some very beautiful young ladies, almost white, in my school, who 
are an honor to any one connected with the affairs of the Indians. 

By the way, I am offering $40 per month, with board and washing, toa 
cuitable lady to assist me. She must be in possession of a first class certificate, 
be able and willing to oversee in domestic matters, and be willing to wait on 
the sick. 

A lady of experience in teaching, who understands vocal and instrumental 
music, suitable for school and church, one who would take an interest in all 
the affairs of the Institute, may have an almost permanent situation. Please 


put me in communication with such a one. 
Yours very respectfully, ALEX. CARROLL. 
Boggy Depot, Indian Territory, Jan. 26, 1877. 


—___-- > - ———_ 


EDITORIAL. 


A FORTUNATE ESCAPE. 

We are barely able this month, before going to press, to refer to the narrow 
escape of our school system from one of the greatest perils that has threatened 
it since its organization. One of the most shameless and wanton conspiracies 
eyer organized for private ends, under the false pretense of public advantage, 
has just been frustrated by the prompt and indignant opposition of the edu- 
cational forces, and the disinterested press of the State. 

A scheme was meditated and planned, as there is every reason to believe, 
more than a year ago, by the needy and desperate newspapers of the capital, 
to secure for themselves, for half a generation, the monopoly of publishing all the text 
books used in the public schools of Wisconsin. Ata late day during the session of 
the present legislature the plot was sprung, and pushed with all the energy of 
desperation, by the trio of conspirators, with the aid of such members of the 
upper house as, either through interest, or ignorance of the character and con- 
sequences of the scheme, were induced to lend it countenance and support. 

Before these words are read, the forced modification of the original plan, 
and its passage in the Senate; the overwhelming defeat it suffered in the 
Assembly; the violent and scandalous abuse of the State Superintendent and 
the President of the State University, by the disappointed newspapers of Mad- 
ison; and the emphatic condemnation of the scheme by the press and educa- 
tors of Wisconsin, will be well known in every district and hamiet. 


Further reference to this subject in the present issue, is impossible; but the 
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readers of the JouRNALmay expect to see in its pages next month a pretty full 
and care fully prepared history of this scandal, from the pen of the State Su- 
perintendent. Je ds in possession of information relating to the matter which the 
interests of educrtion and the iuterests of honest government alike require should be 
ctreulated and known everywhere throughout the State. 


— 


The State Examination for 1877. 


The State Superintendent has already issued, some months earlier than usual, 
the announcement of the annual examination of candidates for State Teachers’ 
Certificates. This has been done in order that teachers who desire to attend 
may Know, thus early in the year, all the conditions, and may be enabled to 
make some systematic preparation for the trial. We print the announcement 
in full, and desire at this time to call special attention to this important subject. 

As we said last month, “Some hundreds of teachers could not do a wiser 
thing thrn to commence at once systematic preparation for securing a State 
certificate’ An additional year is allowed, if necessary, after the first exami- 
nation, to complete the work; and, with this privilege, the task of securing a 
certificate is certainly, to many scores of intelligent, scholarly, and ambitious 
young teachers, within the bounds of easy accomplishment. 

Fromour point of view, the chief advantage in a State certificate is a sub. 
jective one. It gives a feeling of independence and manliness. It enhances 
self-respect. It makes one feel that he honestly belongs to the profession, and 
is not a“‘casual” or a quack. The State Certificate is to the teacher what the 
diploma is to the physician, a permanent evidence of honest preparation and 
hanorable fitness. To him who has a university or college diploma, the cer 
lificate is of course less valuable in this respect; but since the former has no 
recognition in the school law, even the graduate, if he desires to teach, finds in 
the iatter that independence which is generally most prized by the best cultured. 

From @ more material and practical point of view, the “freedom of the 
State,” involved in a certificate is of great advantage. School Boards often, 
perhaps generally, rate a State Certificate above a college diploma. They con- 
sider it the better evidence of qualification for teaching. It commands posi- 
tion and money more certainly than any other evidence of merc attainments. 

Again, to those not able to enjoy the benefits of a collegiate or normal school 
eosurse, the State examination offers an incentive to self culture. It does not re- 
quice residence and study in any particular place. Home study, may find in 
the examination the same reward as university study. Let there be proper 
knowledge of the subjects, with sufficient successful experience in the school 
room, and the required conditions are fulfilled. 

We hope these words will incite in many young teachers who read them, a 
determination to take advantage of this means for the promotion and reward of 
home studies. If the college or normal school course is out of the question, let 
the Examination Course be pursued. Let an honorable ambition reach out after 

something that shall promise additional strength, honor, and profit in the future. 
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LEGISLATIVE ACTION. 


So far as we have discovered, the only acts of a general nature, passed by 
the legislature just adjourned, which affect the public schools, are the follow- 
ing: 

Chapter 162 forbids county superintendents, school officers and teachers, 
under penalty, to act as agents for school-books, etc. 

Chapter 184 makes it lawful for school boards to admit persens of foreign 
birth over 20 years of age to the public schools, upon their making declara- 
tion that they desire to learn to speak and write the Eaglish language better. 

Chapter 232 authorizes the purchase of 250 copies of Webster’s Dictionary, 
but fixes the maximum price to be paid at $6 instead of $8 as heretofore. 
This will simply have the effect to prevent the purchase of any until another 
legislature assembles. It was a slight spasm of the “ cheap-book ” fever. 

Chapter 249 adds a section to the free high school Jaw which enables cities 
to avail themselves more readily of the benefits of the law. 

We shall give the text of these laws, so far as necessary, in our next issue. 

A bill for a State school tax was introduced but did not meet with much at- 
tention or favor. The time has not yet come it seems, when the unselfish edu- 
cational sentiment of a Wisconsin legislature is strong enough for the passage 
of so beneficent a measure. But the time will come, and it is not so greata 
misfortune to wait as it would be to have such a law enacted prematurely and 
repealed. 

Three different bills were introduced looking to ‘State uniformity” and 
cheapness in the matter of school-books. The first two were killed without 
getting very far. Of the three, that known as the “Sylvester Bill” was the 
least objectionable. It provided substantially that the State Superintendent 
should select books (to be approved by the presidents of the Normal Schools), 
and obtain favorable terms of supply, and that all school boards should within 
two years adopt from those selected, and make no change for five years. 

But the third one, which may perhaps be styled the “ Impecunious Madison 
Printers’ Bill,’ was the monstrosity of the session. It was introduced by Sen- 
ator Davis of this county, and passed the Senate, 13 to 19, but so emasculated 
by amendments that it would perhaps have been nearly or quite inoperative if 
it had become a law. By the time it came up in the Assembly however, 63. 
members had got their eyes well opened, and only 27 voted for it. But forthe 
timely protests of the State Superintendent, the President of the University 
and other friends of education, as well as the earnest opposition of a portion 
of the press, there is reason to fear the measure would have succeeded. Its 
history, mystery and iniquity will yet be made known to the people of the 
State. 

A bill, the design of which was to place some restrictions upon the size, 
Shape and formation of school-districts; upon the building of unnecessarily 
expensive school-houses, and upon the levy of excessive and unjust taxes for 
schoo] purposes—in other words to restrain the acts of a certain class of per- 
sons known as “ professional tax-thieves,” failed to become a law. Non-resi- 
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dent land owners must therefore continue to be plundered, except as they c an 
find redress through the courts. 

A second attempt to change the time of the election of county superintend- 
ents to spring also failed. This is not to be regretted if it is possible to get at 
some other mode of creating these officers than by popular election. 

On the whole. it may be said that if the legislature did little this winter for 
the cause ef education, it abstained from doing some seriously threatened 


-mischief. The conviction we think is constantly increasing in the State tha * 


the great change needed first and foremost, 1s the town system. This would 
cause many evils and anomalies to disappear, would settle the text-book ques- 
tion, would greatly equalize both the benefits and the burdens of the schools, 
and would prepare the way for a State school tax. 

It should be set down to the credit of the legislature that it refused to med 
dle with the school-month 


—_-> 


STATE TEACHER’S EXAMINATION. 

The regular examination of candidates for State Teachers’ Certificates will 
be held at Madison, commencing Tuesday, August 7, 1877, at 8:30,a.m. The 
examiners for the current year are President W. D. Parker, of River Falls 
Professor Albert Salisbury, of Whitewater, and Professor 8S. H. Carpenter, of 
Madison. 

Applicants for Certificates will be examined in the following branches of 
study: 

(1.) For an UNLIMITED State Certificate, the branches now required for a first 
grade county certificate, with the addition of English Literature, and the 
rudiments of Botany, Chemistry, Geology, Political Economy, General His- 
tory and Mental Philosophy. 

This Certificate will be issued only to those who present satisfactory evi- 
dence of successful teaching for at least NINE terms. 

(2.) For a LIMITED (five years) State Certificate, the branches now required 
for a first grade county certificate, with the addition of English Literature and 
the rudiments of Mental Philosophy. 

This certificate will be issued only to those who present satistactory evidence 
of successful teaching for at least THREE TERMs. 

Applicants who fail in any of the branehes required for either of the above 
certificates, may present themselves for re-examination in studies within one 
year. Are-examination in the branches in which they were successful will 
not be required. 

The following will be the Order of Examination 

Tuesday, August ith, Arithmetic, Orthography, and Orthoepy, English Gram. 
mar with Analysis, Reading and Oral Exercises. 

Wednesday, August 8th, Algebra, Civil Government, Geography, United 
States History, English Literature, Penmanship, and Oral Exercises. 
Thursday, August 9th, Geometry, Mental Philosphy, Natural Philosophy, 
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Physiology, Botany, Theory of Teaching, and Oral Exercises. 

Friday, August 10th, Political Economy, Chemistry, General History, Geol- 
ogy, Botany, and Oral Exercises. 

There will be three sessions daily :—8:30, a. m., to 12:30, p. m.—2 to 5, p. m. 


—7:30 to 9:30, p. m. 
EDWARD SEARING, 


Supe rintendent of Publie Tnstruetion. 
Madison, February 26, 1877. 





SPRING INSTITUTES. 


Connty. Place, Time. Duration. Conductor 
Dae (2)... “ Oregeten.. fc.2e04 5 March 19.... 1lweek. Prof. GRAHAM. 
FondduLac Fond du Lac...... March 26:... Bweeks  ..cns-cwecsnns - 
Portage: «:.... Plover. case ces April 2.. WOON (2. cas orerecewas 
Dodge, (i):.- Pumeate. s.26c6sc<- Apis... ... PWG@ls *csssedesecses 
Monroe... ... BPatldecsccccessics% Aye iG: cc. “PWR: sc seccceedscess 
Dane, (1).... Sam Prairie... «<<... March 19.... 1 week. Prof. McGrecGonr. 
Juneau..... Womnewoc.......... MEAG 26s :.:. BWeGks <ussceewscssess 
Columbia... Portage............ DEDEEE Bec. 3: EWOGK,  2nccwiccuc aves 
TOW S.- oe Dodgeville......... April... PWOGs, -gaiccveessevace 
LaFayette.. Shullsburg......... April 16..... PWOGMs. Secevevecucesss 
Crawford... Wauzeka.......... april 23... PWOGKs.  cccanccavcceses 
Jefferson... Ft. Atkinson....... March 19.... 1 week. Prof.SaLissurr 
MOCK. (Spe cc. PINON a cc « safowce Se Mare 26... FWE@M. cccceviace cence: 
Waukesha... Waukesha......... V1 | eee WAWeen (sensceaccansces 
Marquette... Westfield.......... April. ..... PWGGKS cxcsweccnsdccees 
PAW. «6:5 4016 Spring Green...... April 16..... Pwedi .s.ss- 

Richland... Richlgand Center... Aprik26:.... Dwele. -.c.cccsctecna. 
Fierce... «<3 Yock Elm Centre... March 5..... 1 week. Prof. THAYER. 
at Croix... New Richmond.... Mareh 10... P-weeke ...<cce0.<ssene 
Eau Claire. Augusta........ SRC 2G. “RE WEORS 6 -vescecssccees 
Denn. 2... Menomonie........ POPEU A. ice LWECGK, cccececccecacee 
(207) RAUNDIUN: 5 oooes casks Apml 9... wee  ecosceee 


N. B.—No money can be paid by the Committee this Spring for lectures de- 


livered at Institutes. 
EDWARD SEARING, 


W. H. CHANDLER, 
Institute Committee 
Madison, March 7, 1877. 


— <> — 


Some of the above Institutes will be in sessiox before the March number 


reaches our subscribers, the issue of which has been unexpectedly delayed 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE Norma Higher ARITHMETIC. By Edward Brooks, A. M., Principal, 
and Prof. of Mathematics, in Pennsylvania State Normal School, and author 
of several Mathematical works. Phila.: Sower, Potts & Co. 

This treatise is designed to meet the want of a work embodying the applica. 
tion of arithmetic to the higher needs of the business world. It contains nu- 
merous problems such as occur in wholesale and custom-house business, fire, 
marine, and life-insurance, banking, annuity, and trust companies, civil and 
mechanical engineering, and various other branches of business, and thus 
covers a ground not covered by ordinary works. The book is well printed, 
contains 500 pages, and is sold for $1.38. 


Ler and SHeparpD, of Boston, are just issuing a‘ Young Folks’ Book of 
American Explorers,” as a companion volume to the “ Young Folk’s History 
of the United States,” by T. W. Higginson. We predict that it will prove 
highly attractive. The title should be, rather ‘“ Explorersof America.” Kane, 
Hayes, Hall, etc., were American Explorers. 


Lirre.u’s Living AGE.—The numbers of The Living Age for the weeks end. 
ing February 24th and March 3d contain the Life of the Prince Consort, by 
Rt. Hon. W. E. Gla stone, Church Quarterly Review ; Forel on the Ants of Switz- 
erland, Hdinburgh Recien; Magazine Literature, Church Quarterly; Goethe in 
his Old Age, by Edward Barrington de Foublanque, New Quarterly; Mediter- 
ranean Deltas, Edinburgh Review ; Weimar under Schiller and Goethe, Contem- 
porary Review ; The “ Dreadful People” who go to Court, T'ruth; Wit in Court, 
Leisure Hour; The Eastern Polar Basin, by Augustus Petermann, Macmillan; 
How it Happened, by Narissa Rosavo, Victoria Magazine; Mariuccia, Fraser; 
an installment of ‘The Marquis of Lossie, by George MacDonaid, and of Wil- 
liam Black’s new serial, together with choice poetry and miscellany. 

The back numbers containing thefirst installments of a McDonald's new serial 
are still sent gratis to new subscribers for 1877. For fifty-two numbers, of sixty- 
four large pages each (or more than 8000 pages a year), the subscription price 
($8) is low; while for $10.50 the publishers offer to send any one of the Ameri- 
can $4 monthlies or weeklies with The Living Aye tor a year, both postpaid. 
Littell & Gay, Boston, are the publishers. 


Tue LITERARY WoRLD is a monthly journal of twenty pages, published the 
first day of every month, in Boston and occupied exclusively with critical re- 
views of new publications; choice extracts from such as are of special inter- 
est; discussions, original and selected, of literary topics; and information of 
various sorts about authors and their work; having for its specific and con. 
stant aim to disseminate a knowledge of good books, to promote a love of use- 
ful reading, and to extend and deepen the influence of all wholesome litera- 
ture. It will hereafter be issued by Edward Abbott and E. H. Holmes, of the 
Congregationalist, Mr. Abbott taking the editorial charge. 
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LippIncoTt’s MAGAZINE for March opens with a very interesting illustrated 
sketch of travel entitled “In the Valleys of Peru,” which is followed by an 
entertaining account of ‘An Adventure in Japan,” also finely illustrated. 
“Seth” is a good story by Fannie Hodgson Burnett, and “A Jewish Family,” 
also a story, presents a strong picture of Jewish life and character. Next are 
presented some very interesting recollections and anecdotes of T. Buchanan 
Read, the well-known author of “Sheridan’s Ride;” “ Place sux Dames, or, 
The Ladies Speak at Last,” is an amusing little play in which various female 
characters from Shakespeare’s works are introduced and made to speak in a 
manner that would surely astonish the “ Bard of Aven.” ‘The Marquis of 
Lossie,” by George Macdonald, and “ Young Aloys,” from the German of 
Auerbach, are continued. Then we have three charming poems by Charles 
De Kay, Kate Hillard, and Sidney Lanier. ‘Our Monthly Gossip” is full of 
good, short papers, and the “ Literature of the Day” includes several able re- 
views. 

The Atlantic for March has astriking story, entitled, ‘‘ Rodman, the Keeper,”’ 
who was custodian of one of the national cemeteries at the South. Longfellow 
contributes “ A Rosary of Sonnets,” five in number. J. H. A. Bone writes of 
“Old English Guilds and Trade Unions.”” Howells gives the second install. 
nent of his sparkling little comedy, “ Out of the Question; and Henry James, 
Jr., as two more chapters of “The American,” which draws near its conclu- 
sion. ‘“ Our Last Year in the Backwoods of Canada” gives some sad experi- 
ence in the wilderness. E.S. Nadal treats of “ Newspaper Literary Criticism, 
and G. W. Benjamin describes his ascent of the difficult peak of Teveriffe. 
“Old Woman’s Gossip” reaches its twentieth chapter, and is followed by an 
able essay on Dicken’s “ Hard Times,” by Edwin P. Whipple. “The Contrib- 
utor’s Club ”’ contains many bright things, and the department of Recent Lit- 
ereture is unusually full. Under “ Education,’ Prof. Thomas Davidson an- 
uounces himself the author of the article on “ The Study of Greek in Harvard 
College” in the January Atlantic, and makes a vigorous reply to the criticisms 
which that has called forth. Altogether, the number is a very readable one. 


Tue NEw Jersey Pusiic Scuoon JouRNAL is the title of a new periodical 
in the small newspaper form. It is fitting that the excellent school sys- 
tem of this State should have its exponent, and we hope and expect to see a 
vigorous sheet issued under the abovetitle. It is printed at Bloomfield. C.J. 
Majory, editor and publisher. 

THE Ecntectic TEACHER AND SOUTHWESTERN JOURNAL OF EpucatTION, is 
printed at Carlisle, Kentucky, is edited by I. C. H. Vance, H. A. M. Hender- 
son, and W. H. Campbell. It has State Departments for Kentucky, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Georgia, and South Carolina, We hope to see the time when each 
of these States will have its own Educational Journal. 

Krusi’s Drawing Carps.—We have received No. 9 of the Architectural 
Series noticed last month. The Series is prepared by Charles Babcock, Pro- 
fessor of Architecture in Cornell University. 
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NOTES. 


The * Carolina Teacher ” has been consoli- 
dated with the the ** Eclectic Teacher and 8S. 
W. School Journal.” 





Onc of our subscribers wishes to know how to 
manage children of a frivolous turn of mind, 
inschool. If any one has a successful method, 
let him speak. 

The third meeting of the Richland County 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Richland 
Center, Saturday, March 2ith. Professors 
Porter, of that village, and Sabin, of Lone 
Rock, are upon the programme, and the sub- 
jects have a practical look, 


The Acnosha Telegraph, in commenting on 
the bill in the Legislature changing the time 
of electing county superintendents, very sen- 
sibly suggests that our law makers stop tink- 
ering little defects ir our educational laws and 
set about an intelligent revision of the whole 
public school system. 

The Governor has appointed Hon. J. B. Cas- 
soday, of Janesville, and Hon. W. E. Carter, 
of Platteville, members of the Board of Uni- 
versity Regents, in place of Hon. H. G. Win- 
slow and Hon. J. K. Williams, whose terms of 
office expired February 1st, 1877. T. B. Chy- 
noweth, Esq., of Green Bay, whose term ex- 
pired at the same date. has been re-appointed. 

The Annual Report of the State Superin- 
tendent will probably not be ready for delivery 
much before the first of April. The delay is 
due to the State Printer, who was able to ac- 
complish very little work upon it during the 
session of the legislature. Those who have so 
numerously applied for copies will please be 
patient. 
will be sent to them at the earliest moment. 





Their names are on file and copies | 





A teacher wishes to know as to the value 
of Goodrich’s U. S. History as a text-book in 
our schools. Will some one who has used it 
make answer, 

The Waupaca Republican says there are up- 
wards of twenty pupils from outside the dis- 
trict attending the High School, paying a tui- 
tion fee of five dollars a term, and that the 
number is increasing daily. 





Prof. A. A. Miller, Principal at Waukesha, in 
a letter enclosing the names and money of six 
new subscribers, says: ‘*These are all my 
teachers, and are new subscribers. If all of 
the schools in the State will do as well, I think 
there would be no doubt as tothe success of 
the JouRNAL.” 





Supt. Tracy, of Rock county, says in his 


| special report, printed in the forthcoming An- 


nual Report of the State Superintendent: 
** Several of the districts have heeded the sug- 
gestions from the State Department and have 
greatly improved and beautified their school 
grounds by planting ‘Centennial trees’ and 
shrubbery.” 


The meeting of the Washington County 
Teachers’ Association at Cedar Creek, Jan. 27, 
was one of the largest gatherings of the kind 
ever held in the county, the new school build 
ing being completely filled. A committee, ap- 
pointed at the preceding meeting to consider 
andreport on the propriety of holding a fair 
under the auspices of the Association, for the 
exhibition of pupil's work, reported 1n favor 
of such a project, and the Association decided 
to hold such a fair. 


The Uneversity Press, published semi. 


| monthly by the students of the State Univer- 


The indignant surprise of the best educa- | 


tional men in the State and the West over the 
attempted text-book monopoly scheme is 
abundantly manifest in the letters received by 
the State Superintendent. When such men as 
Presidents Angell, Chapin, Bascom, Phelps, 
Albee, Parker, Professors Sherman, Graham, 
Hon. J. L. Pickard, and scores of others of like 
character, write in indignant remonstrance 
against their course, it is time for selfish dema- 
gogues to crawl back into their Jairs. The 
people of Wisconsin know who are the true 
friends of cducation. 


sity, is one of the handsomest of our exchanges. 
It is a sixteen page, three column quarto, the 
size of the Nation, and with its tinted paper 
and beautiful type is a luxury to the eye. Itis 
well managed by an editorial board of six 
undergraduates, and we fancy is one of 
the best college papers in the country. Itis 
no uncommon thing to see in it an article from 
some member of the Universlty Faculty. In 
the number before us, is the conclusion of an 
excellent Address delivered by Prof. Allen 
before the university of Nebraska, in June 


last. 

















We observe, too late for correction, that in 
the “Notes from a German University,” on 
page 103, ‘*pancorum”’ is twice printed ‘‘pan- 
coxum.’* 





NOTES. 


A gentleman in Tennessee writes to ascertain | 
the working of the “free text-book plan” in | 
| change of title from Red-Lined Copy Book to 


Wisconsin, and says the plan is attracting fa- 
yorable attention in his county. 





Both the River Falls papers now have * edu- 
cational columns,” which must be of much in- 
terest to local teachers, Pierce county seems 
to be thoroughly awake educationally. 

The Cambria (Columbia county) Teachers’ 
Association held a profitable meeting February 
5,in the exercises of which Supt. Scott and 
Rey. A. O. Wright, Principal of the Fox Lake 
Seminary, took part. 
were present and as many spectators. 
meetings are of great value to teachers, when 


| Staff-Lined Writiny Book. 
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W.F. Bundy, Principal at Sauk City, read an 
admirable paper at the late session of the Wis- 
consin Academy of Sciences, on the Crustacea 
of this State. 





Prof. J. D, Bond, of St. Paul, has taken out a 
new copyright for his writing book, with a 


The work is still 


| meeting with large favor, orders having been 


No less than 33 teachers | 
These | 


conducted as this appears to have been, D. | 


Hf. Ennis 1s President, and I. R. Hughes, Sec- 
retary. 

Mr. I. A. Sabin, now Principal at Lone Rock, 
says in a recent letter: 

*“T find my school one of the most agreeable 
Ihave taught. The gradation and course of 
study recommended by the 
union township high schools are working ad- 
mirably with us. The school is full, fifty-two 
in daily attendance, twenty non-resident pu- 
pils. The interest and deportment are truly 
commendable. 





The enterprise for the education of young 


ladies, for some years carried forward at Lake | 


law governing | 


recently received from Milwaukee, Eau Claire, 
Watertown, Racine, Kenosha, ete,, of this 
State; from the Normal School at Normal, Iil.; 
from Des Moines, Iowa, and other places. 

The Educator, a neat little four page weekly 
published at Muscoda, Wis., by Chas. H. Dar- 
lington, is one of our welcome exchanges. It 
has reached the i5th No. of Vol. I, and is 
growing more readable and useful with each 
successive issue. Being confined in its scope 
chiefly toone county, Richland, it gives much 
local information, and is doubtless both inter- 
esting and profitable tO the wide awake teach- 
ers of that county. Supt. Parsons makes it 
targely his organ. 





We have received, reprinted in circular form, 
an editorial from a recent number of The Ed- 
ucational Weekly, on **The Value of Normal 
Schools.’ It treats chiefly of the Normal 
Schools of New York, which have recently 
beeh slightly threatened by the legislature with 
abandonment as State institutions, Six hun- 
dred copies of this article were ordered by the 


| Department of Public Instruction of Illinois 


| where. 


Forest, Ill, under the Hon. Epwarp P. Wrs- | 
TON, former State Superintendent in Maine. | 
has been transferred to Highland Park, with | 


a full corps of teachers. This change has been 
made in consequence of the desire of the trus- 
tees of the institution at Lake Forest to con- 
vert it intoa ‘university’ forthe education 
of young gentlemen and ladies together. 





Prof. J. I. Terry, Principal at Mineral Point, 
has just issued to the ‘patrons and friends of 
the Free High School" in that city a season- 
able and most excellent printed circular, show- 
ing the condition and needs of the school, and 
in particular the duty of parents to encourage 
attendance until the full course is completed. 
His words on this point are admirable. The 
address should be read and pondered by every 
citizen. We hope to find room for a good por- 
tion of it in the JovrNAt at an early day. 


| the meeting of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


for distribution in the Legislature and else- 
In this, as his wont, President Phelps 
talks to the point and convincingly. 


Hon. H.S. Tarbell, recently elected Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of Michigan, 
was, we believe, the choice of the teachers of 
that State forthe position, having been form- 
ally recommended therefor by a State conven- 
tion of Superindents some time previous to 
tepublican Convention. 
This was cminently proper, and tended toa 
wise removal of the office from the arena of 
politics. The Democratic Convention should 
have also nominated Prof. Tarbell, who was no 
politician, but an exceedingly fit man for the 
office, according to all accounts, If the teach- 
ers of every State would take this matter into 
their own hands, as the lawyers do in the case 
of the judges of our Supreme Court, without 
respect to politics, they would dignify their 
profession, and give greater unity and efficiency 
to the work of State Education. 
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The Juneau County Argus says: 

Some Kindergarten work has been added to 
the primary department of the New Lisbon 
school. Under the care of Miss Brewster it 
will be asuccess. Visit this department. 





Only one other State in the Union, Oregon, 
has its legal school population embraced be- 
tween the same ages as Wisconsin, viz: 4.and 
20 years. In 10 States the limits are 5-21; in 
$, they are 6-21; in the others they very from 
4-16 only in Connecticut, to 6-29, only in Ken- 
tucky. 


Marinette, in Oconto county, preserts a re- 
markable example of good common sense, in | 
school matters. The town as a whole, remains 
one district. The schools in and out of the vil- 
lage, are under the one original board. Prof. 
Crawford, from Athens, Pa., is the present ef- 
ficient Principal, and has three assistants in 
the other departments, two of whom are, Miss 
Williston and Miss Bass. Graduates from 
Platteville have generally been employed for 
some years, and a healthy enlightened school 
sentiment prevails; likewise a generous rivalry 
with Menomonee, in Michigan, on the oppo- 
site side of the Menomonee river. The people, 
though numerous enough to make a small 
“city”? of the Wisconsin type, have never even 
found a village incorporation necessary. This 
implies good morals and good order, as well as | 
good schools. 





The article on the ‘**Schoo! Savings Bank,’’ 
printed in this issue, will be read with interest. 
It gives a glimpse ata “new departure” in the 
school systems of two or three European na- 
tions which has not yet attracted much notice 
in this country. We are deeply impressed with 
the value of thie new feature as a legitimate 
and eflicient educational factor in a State sys- 
tem of instruction having in view the training 
of youth for good citizenship. To teach to the 
child the value of money, to induce the desire 
and habit of saving, and to practically acquaint 
him thus early with some business forms and 
usages, must certainly be recognized as legiti- 
mate school work,—as legitimate as instruc- 
tion in theoretical arithmetic or book-keeping, 
upon which the business of the world is so 
Jargely based. The article referred to was 
translated from the French by Hon. S. T. Mer- 
rill, of Beloit. member of Assembly for two 
years past, and originator of the Wisconsin 
Savings Bank Law of 1876. We hope, during 
the year to give furthcr information on this in- 
teresting subject. | 





A meeting of the Superintendents’ Section 
of the National Teachers’ Aseociation ‘will be 
held at Washington, D. C., March 1st, 2d, and 
3d, 1877. 

The following subjects have been arranged 
for the consideration of the members of said 
Section at this meeting: 

First—The organization of an Educational 
Museum and the provision of plans and means 
for its operation. 

Second—The further consideration of the 
plans for publications connected with and 
growing out of the Centennial. 

Third—The promotion of Pcpular Education 
inthe South. 

Fourth—A consideration of the proposed re- 
duction of salaries paid teachers, and the rela- 
tion of secondary instruction—or the High 
School—to the Public School. 


It is thought best that the discussion of these 
questions be conducted in an informal anda 
general manner, hence al! persons who are in- 
terested are invited to participate. 

A general attendance of the Superintendents 
of tie United States is desired. 


The Hopkins University, at Baltimore, is 
the richest in America, having an endowment 
of $3,000,000. The buildings are to be erected 
from the income, the endowment remaining 
intact. In organization and character of work 
it will be different from any other existing col- 
lege or university in this country, and similar 
tothe universities of Germany. Its province 
will be in general, to supplement ordinary col- 
lege training. Hence its students will be 
mostly graduates of colleges. This univer- 
sity will supply a need, and, we doubt not, 


| prove an honor and blessing to the nation. 


We most cordially welcome it as marking a new 
era in higher education in America, 

We, however, respectfully protest against one 
feature of this institution—its name. Its 
friends are greatly mistaken if they think 
the American people are willing to call it the 
Johns Hopkins University. Not three times 
three million dollars would induce them to 
adopt so useless and ridiculous a cacophony. 
Inextinguishable anger rises in our own breast 
whenever we see the linguistic outrage. A 
long suffering people will cheerfuily endure 
‘Hopkins University, hoping that lapse of 
time will in a measure consecrate that name. 
It is barely possible that a few additional mil- 
lions might eventually reconcile them to 
‘‘John Hopkins’? University. But ‘Johns 
Hopkins’ University!—we are profoundly con- 
vinced they will forego extra-superior educa- 
tion rather than consent to speak the barba- 
rism, Why could not so noble an educational 
foundation have a name, which, in appropri- 
ateness and orotund felicity, would be worthy 
of it—the ** University of Baltimore’? 





ae ee 
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The State Superintendent of Maine writes We call attention to the significant woras of 
for information respecting our excellent insti- | onr correspondent, elsewhere printed: “Since 
tute system and work, and says they are trying | the district has decided to furnish free text- 





to re-establish institutes in that State. books the attendance has greatly improved.” 
The Janesville Gazette speaks in very high The tenth No. of the Hducational Weekly is 


terms of a lecture on Horace Mawn, recently on our table, and in view of the genuine and 
delivered in the Home Course, by Mr. Frank | growing excellence of this new journal, we 
Brooks, one of the teachers of that city. The | feel that congratulations are due to its pro- 
Gazetle says: jectors and editors for the success thus far 

“From the beg'nning to the close the mgr achieved. The editoriai articles have been 
pedi Taare aaden en i Proton vigorous and orthodox; the papers of contribu- 


nal life of this hero of popular education, but | tors generally interesting and practical; and 
the internal a of that oe — yet ap- | the abundant ‘Notes’? decidedly readable. 
preciated in America, for the simple reason mp ; ee : 
that all prophetic souls not only fail of appre- The * State Departments are not of uniform 
ciation in their own country but in their own | excellence, but time will improve these. In 
age. . general make-up and ‘good looks. the Weekly 
a * a 

“Mr. Brooks did not confine himself to mere resembles, and almost equals, that prince of 
biography but interspersed his lecture by papers, after which it was in this respect 
ointed criticisms and comments upon the mogeled—the Nation. We wish it ; ; 
Present condition and needs of our school ; 7 wish it abundant 
system. It is a lecture that ought to be deliy- | Prosperity, and hope it will, at the next Cen- 
ered before every teachers’ peg in ba tennial, be as now, the vigorous friend of 
consin. It is alecture that every school teacher | wormal Schools and the determine ; 
should hear. Itis a lecture that every parent D termined foe of edu 
ought to hear.”’ cational (text-book) demagogues. 





PENCERIAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, Milwaukee, Wis. 
A thorough business training school for both sexes, Students enter at any time. 
Address R. ¢C. SPENCER. 


- "ON Pp DITION 
BO @ kc TORRID, 73000 / 














UCU Ye verses 
How Plants Behave, | School & Field Book. fa ss Lp, EMS 
How Plants Grow. Manual. Sts aes OS = He) 
Lessons. Structural LSS" ae ae 


BY 3000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarto. 


PROF. ASA GRAY, Four Pages Colored Plates. 


Or HARTFORD UNIVERSITY. A Whole:Library in Itself. 
*,* The only standard, the most popular, invaluable in a School. 
and the most extensively used of Botanical 
Text-Books. The sale is 2O times as great as the sale of 


; : y other large Dictionary, 
> We shail have great pleasure in making | 97Y 0 large Dictionary 


very favorable terms for the introduction ofany | More than 30.000 copies have been 
of the books of this series, and will send! placed in the public schools of the United 
sample copies of ee ee ba States. 
a s ook--the ‘a > . ‘. 
oe seks laak phceaad tee tha coders Bako) yar by *28 State Superintend- 
course—for examination, with a view to intro- ents oF Schools. 
duction, on receipt of half the retail price, | Dr. Joun S. Hart, in an excellent lecture 
to teachers, says: ** A well thumbed dictionary 
is one of the invariable signs of a good teacher. 
School and Field Book One of the —, teachers I ever knew, used to 
B “ae aa ; -| be notorious for traveling about her class 
ou aaa the. ee ee | Peccagasd ay Rh sade da ype under her 
eg i Al he ty ; Pees are arm. In a State Normal School, with which 
many festimoniats from eminent scientists | Tam acquainted, in the. study Toom of those 
da cae ‘io, iets me nt. poeparing to be teachers, Webster's Unabridged 
NG educateontsts on application ies upon the table, and so constant is the re- 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TA YLORE CO. ference to it, that the book has to be rebound 


every two or three years.” 
Educational’ Publishers, Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, 
138 and 140 Grand Street. New York. : , Springfield, Mass. 
133 and 135 State Street, Chicago. Sold by all Booksellers. 


How Plants Grow retail price, $1.12 
wo 2.50 












THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Platteville, Spring Term, will open Tuesday, April 3. 

River Falls, - i - Tuesday, April 3. 

Whitewater, “ “ “© “Wed’sday, April 4, 

Oshkosh, “ " ‘© Tuesday, April 10. 
TERMS OF ADMISSION. 





The Board of Regents of Normal Schools has adopted the following regulations 
for the admission of Students to any State Normal School. 

1. Each Assembly District in the State shall be entitled to eight representatives in 
the Normal Schools, and in case vacancies exist in the representatiou to which any 
Assembly District is entitled, such vacancies may be filled by the President and 
Secretary of the Board of Regents. 

2. Candidates for admission shall be nominated by the County Superintendent of 
the County (or if the County Superintendent has not jurisdiction, then the nomi- 
nation shall be made by the City Superintendent of the city,) in which such candi- 
dates may reside, and they shall be at least sixteen years of age, of sound bodily 
health and of good moral character. Each person so nominated shall receive a cer. 
tificate setting forth his name, age, health and character, and a duplicate of suoh 
certificate shall be immediately sent by mail, by the Superintendent, to the Secre 
tary of the Board. 

3. Upon presentation of such certificate to the President of a State Normal 
School, the candidate shall be examined, under the direction of said President, in 
the branches required by law for a third grade certificate, except History and 
Theory and Practice of Teaching, and if found qualified to enter the Normal Schoo 
in respect to learning, he may be admitted, after furnishing such evidence as the 
President may 1ecuire of good health and moral character, and after subscribing to 
the following declaration: 

I, , do hereby declare that my purpose in entering this State Normal 
School 1s to fit myself for the profession of teaching, and that it is my intention to 
engage in teaching in the public schools of this State. 

4. No person shall be entitled to a diploma, who has not been a member of the 
the school in which such diploma is granted, at least one year, nor who is less than 
aineteen years of age; but a certificate of attendance may be granted by the Presi 
dent of a Normal School to any person wh snail have been a member of such 
school for one term, provided that in his judgment such certificate is deserved. 











The Terms of Board at each locality are moderate. 
information as to board and other matters may be obtained by addressing the 
Presidents of the respective schools, as follows: 
President E. A. CHARLTON, at Platteville. President W. F. Pueirs, at Whitewater, 
President GrorcE 8. ALBEE, at Oshkosh. President W. D. Parken, at River Falls 











